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HOE’S SAUCE 


Sauce should never be merely “sauce” to you if you 
want the best; it should be “Hoe’s Sauo’ ” every time. 
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THE OLD FOLKS AT HOME 


—and Li-nola, Catesbys Bordered Cork Lino on 
the Floor, presents one of the most pleasing pictures 
of British home life. Insuch a picture—peace and 
comfort form a prominent feature, and we want to 
help everyone, old or young, to get this feature of 
peace and comfort into their home by means of 
Catesbys Bordered Cork Lino. 


YOU CAN GET CATESBYS CORK LINO ON EASY TERMS. 


WRITE ‘FOR FREE PATTERNS, 
BOOK OF DESIGNS, AND PRICES. 


CATESBYS L= 


(Dept. 7), Tottenham Court Road, London, W. 


Another Superb Win__by 
FAIRGOOD . 


£500 


UNDIVIDED FIRST PRIZE 


Weekly Dispatch, February 9th, 1913. 


“A GOOD CONSCIENCE— 
AUSTERE DICTATOR EVER.” 


The above solution was SUPPLIED BY ME to Mr. E. W. P., of 
Berkswell, near Coventry, and | will forfeit £300 If this statement 
is not absolutely correct. Elght solutions for three shillings and 
one of them brings the magnificent return of FIVE HUNDRED 
GOLDEN SOVEREIGNS!!! ; 

fam going “great guns’ just now, with numerous prizes in 
ail papers every week, and, if you want solutions that have a really 
fine chance of winning, try a monthly subscription with me at once. 


Don't.wait—send now. YOU may be the next. 
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KY CIENIC se —owe Sawhag Cresent and 
FLOOR POLISH | ’ SOLD BY ALL TBONMONGERS. 
Wax ee ne Ee | Please write for List No. 75. 
Xi srromas GREEN & SON Ltd, 
STUDY THE ADVERTISEMENTS || @™S2S°Noc purey Works, 


and when writing to gouthwark Street, London, 8.5 
advertisers please mention ** P. W.°° 


ka, FREE.— 
Tyne, 


WEAK MEW, send for my two_ Boo! 
Mr. George, 215 High Street, Gateshead-on- 
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iw PRES: NGTH 
AND RETAIN THE FO ”"—If you have 
wrecked your Nerves by OVERWORK or WORRY, 
drained ed oe Stre: by bad habits or dissipa- 
tion, or SAPPED your vital forces by FXCES8ES, send 
Maxperienced the married. of those contemplaamg 
xperienced, t married, or those cuntem W _ 
nurriuge, no ovher work contains so Touch helpful oF Vv VABICOORL B.Eecry aeihlity. 
sensible advice, or will prove so interesting und instruc. | Vartoocete tm ay soon bisireted ats 
tive to these who desire to restore the fuiling Vital | Weakness should send for! geet pelveula : 
Energice and Powers. Sent ina plain eralod envelope | 18 successful treatment 3m core) by che-ants rir 
to any addreas on receipt of Four Penny Stanips. and painless method. No clectricity. Sent 
-eas—Charles Gurdon, No, & Gordouholme Dis- ree, two stampa —B.B. Nurtan, 27 €) Chanre 
pensiry, Bradford, Yorks. (Copyright). Lane, London, WC. 
ART.— (sn you sketch? If 80 you can make money ATTDOOING.—No previous knowledze requir: 
wy it. Stamp for booktet.—T. Howard, 11 Red Lion | Complete outfit; needles, eclours, designs, eve., wv 
Square, W.C. instructions; price 39. Machines, etc, supplied. L:- 
“ALL COMPETITIONS.— Two Kolution-, «4. free,- Novelties, 81 Dept ,32 Plumstead Revd, Nov! 
Sumple free, stamp. — Furren, 44 Foxbourne Road, BLUSHING CURED.- Doctor's fuions rey 
L- o ‘est * 


TERMS for all Solutions: 4 for 1s. 


ae — _ ae pper ing. London. . ¥ onials.-H, Stevens (Box 2), 71 1! 

PRIZE-WINNING SPECIALS (similar to my £360 and £500 Wimiers) Upper Tooting. London. Ly order Testimonials H. Stevens (Box wt 

‘ eh. : , EVERYTHING SENT PRIVATHLY on | Piccadilly, Manchester, 

2 for Is. ; 4 for Is. 6d.; 8 for 3s. Monthly terms: 2 weekly, 3s.; 4 weekly, approval, if sated you pay monthly. Rings, | pow FOR SIXPENCB.—Ventriloquist’ 
racel:ts, Watches, Furs, Costumes, Cycles, Gramo- | throat; fits feof of mouth, Blways invisible, « 


6s. Gd. ; 6 weekly, Ss. Enclose sufficient stamped addres-es. 10 per cent. 


ree i c. Catal free. Stat — Dept. m, 
commission on prizes over £1. te. Catalogues ate goods.— Dept. 22, | and mystifies: sing like a eanary, whine like a 


. & P. Stores, Colebrook House, Finsbury Purk, | and imitate birds and beasts, Ud. each, fui 


1 off 1 a o weak -eEncx = Benson (Dept. T) 239 Pentonville: Rc 

F RE E so I s0T I Ons e offer this weck TWO 70 Ww a Nervous and KTAKING.-Genuine Sule. ¢ 
Physical Weaknesses, Luck of Vigour, Varicocele, and . bes. r free.— Gort 

* SPECIAL EFFORTS Albed Troubles, Trostise, with Yul purticulirs, inelud- bo AR ey aan pieubciaaobai 


ing hundreds of testimonials of complete cures, sent | — ne - 
sealed, post frcc, two stamps.—P. J. Murray, £5 High | PBACH'S LACE CURTAIN: ea 
Holborn, London, W.C. ony 5 Home Decora tions, wis Ration wont su 
~?¥ GARS FRO AGTORY, on appro, | Patent Hem Curtains. Cusement Fabrics, Mus.in- 
con A pald Reshop profits. Caah or easy fuyments; | 8: Pouch & Sons, 142 The Looms, Nottingham. __ 
Write for lovely Catalogue, post free, and save moncy. WITTY WISDOM !- Two solutions, wny p1i+ 
—Godiva Carriage Co., Dept. 48, Coventry. 4d., stamp, 10° 5 commission on wins over £1.- W:! 
MINING, Querrying; Surveying, avd Electrical Trevelyan, 25 Love Lane Terrace, Pontefract, _ 
Leasons by Pust. Arithmetic Lessons for Firemen, 1/7. YOU CAN BARS i- an hour.--Full partion: 
Gas Cap Scales, 34.—Thoimas, Mining School, Porth, of employ ment, apply K., 89 Alderagate Street, Lonio: 


forany paper FREE TO EVERY READER who has not yet tried my 


solutions. Enclose stamped address. 


F. FAIRGOOD, 117 Kirkwood Rd., Peckham. 
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+d. per ‘lb. tin. 


(The Yellow and Red Label.) “THE HIGHEST COCOA VALUE OBTAINABLE.” 


NO COUPONS-—FULL VALUE IN THE COCOA. 
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TRANGMIGSION at 
Boox Ratzs. 


Qeath Traps in te Arctic 


Some of the Terrible Dangers that Explorers 
Have to Face, 


No class of pioneer runs greater risks than the 
Arctic or Antarctic explorer. The path to the Poles 
abounds with death-traps cunningly set by Nature, 
cver ready to envelope the intrepid traveller, just as 
Captain 
Scott and 
fm i:is com- 
= rades were 
mover- 
Rwhelmed 
by an Ant- 
arctic 
blizzard. 
One of the 
greatest 
and ever- 
present 
dangers 
that beset 
ihe Arctic 
traveller 

‘ is that of 

In Arctic storms huge masses of ice are drifting 

Urown together like corks on the surface of jee floes. 

ite water. They crush to matchwood any Polar’ ‘cure 
vifortunate vessel that should come be- 

tween them, rents and 

the pres- 


sure of the waves, pack and pile these huge 
masses of ice upon one another until they will 
tower twenty or thirty feet above the water. 
Through these dangerous obstacles th> explorer’s 
° * : : = 9 vessel has 
to push its 
qgway week 
after week, 
trusting to 
Providence 
and skilful 
navigation 
to make 
its way 
. unscathed. 
But there 
is little 
hope for 
the ves- 
sel and 
its crew 
should one 
“6 of those 
Drifting snow forms bridge-like layers over furious 
deep fissures “ Lo ground u gig provide tem pests 
19 support for sledge or man, The pioneer : * 
who ies a to en these traps is 4 urled a 5 1 ie 
Uaough the soft snow into the ravine below. Whe! the 
Arctic seas 


‘te noted. Then these massive ice-blocks are 
thrown against each other until they ave crushed 
into dust, whilst waves rise like towers and break 


' 


" : Crevasss 
Newly fallen snow often causes Arctic disasters. It 
dora not freeze to the glassy puuytiee of the ive peak, 


but forms.a moving carpet which envelopes traveller, 
dogs, and sledge, and carries them to their death, 


~oTO INTERESTC- 
To ELEVATE, TO AMUSE. aN 


| The jagged, knife-like 


FOOTBALL PRIZE 


WAS WON. 
(See page 897.) 


over the floes in huge greenish waterfalls. 
Sooner or later the frail vessel is swamped 
by the mountainous waves or, as shown in the 
first illustration, the vessel comes between two 
floes of ico at the moment they strike together. 


a 
= 
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edges of the bergs 
splinter the hull like 
matchwood, and the 
craft, with its human 
freight, is crushed. 

In the final dash, 
when the exploration 
party leaves the ex- 
pedition vessel to cross 
the fields of ice and 
snow with sledge and 


pony, there are many 
treacherous traps of § 
Nature to avoid. 


There is, for instance, \ 
the deadly. crevasse, ‘— 
which has claimed “© Y 
innumerable victims in 
the history of Polar . 
exploration. These 4 nerve-trying ordeal for an 
crevasses are formed arctic erplorer is  pussing 
by swollen mountain through an ice valley. On each 
streams and torrents sie tower uy Nae oen Me 
H H if i) which, every ew 
cutting gullies deep oe, io ovaskeng trv 
into the ground. Over gyoreon tothe traveller's path. 
the tops of these fis- 
sures wind-driven snow slowly collects until bridge- 
like layers are formed. In appearance they do not 
differ from the solid snow-covered ground, and it 
is here that their danger lies. The explorer, with 
his heavily laden sledge, drives across these 
deceptive carpets of snow, and, as the sccond 
illustration depicts, the ground gives beneath their 
weight, and the party is precipitated into the 
torrent hundreds of feet below. ; 
Another very prevalent cause of Antarctic 
disasters is shown in the third illustration. A 
sledge party are endeavouring to surmount a 
mountainous ice peak freshly covered with snow. 
The new snow has not had time to freeze to the ic 
surface gx = - > 
under-fs 4 : 
neath, and 
here lies 
a scrious 
danger. 
If dis- 
turbed to 
any great 
extent, 
this new 
covering 
glides in 
a mass°* 
down the 
mountain 
side, carry 
ing in its 
fiight the 
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Zy 
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* ive and snow, which 


Hanging cornices 
hapless break away without any warning, are formed 


at the top of ice peaks by drifting snow, It 

is certain death to the traveller who 

unwittingly travels on to one of these un- 
supperted masses. 


ex plorers, 
who, in 
their help- 
lessness, 
are probably precipitated down a crevasse or 
carried over some icy precipice. 

These masses of moving snow can_ quite 
comfortably swallow up sledges, dogs, and pas- 
sengers. 

A nerve-trying ordeal through which explorers 
often have to go is making their way through ice- 
covered fjords. These are rfarrow paths, bounded 
on cach side by towering walls of jagged ice. 
Every few minutes a mass of this glittering crystal 
crashes downwards on to the narrow path. It is 
impossible to tell when and where these masses of 


Ong PrEnyy. 


ice will fall, and the travellers have to take the risk 
of being crushed by one of these small avalanches. 
The Eskimos, who are an exceedingly superstitious 
race, genuinely believe that these falls in the ice- 
valleys are governed by some special Providence. 
They travel through them in deadly fear of being 
crushed from above or their sledges pierced by masses 
of ice in some miraculous manner darting up from 
below. 

The last illustration shows another of Nature's 
death-traps against which Arctic travellers have to 
guard. Drifting snow is carried along and over 
the edge of an ice crag or precipice, where it freezca 
into apparently solid earth. In reality it is merely 
a deceptive cornice, quit2 unable to bear the strain 
of sledge or man. ‘The explorer, endeavouring to 
surmount an ice mountain, at the top of which 
these cornices are generally to be found, unthink- 
ingly travels on to one of these overhanging masses, 
not noticing that it ends abruptly in space. The 
unsupported snow collapses under his weight, and 
the unfortunate traveller is hurled to his death on 
the jagged ice-rocks hurdreds of feet below. 


YOU NEED YOUR NECK-HAIRS. 

TBE American haircut is the latest cut for the hair, 
and if you are not careful your barber will cut yours 
this way. This is all very weil, and may lovk nice, 
but don’t allow him to do it. 

By having your neck shaved clean, do you realise 
that you are creating boils and carbuncles? The 
most important muscles of your neck are protected 
by the long, fine hairs. he neck is constantly 
coming into contact with germ carrying matcrials, 
for instance, overcoat collars; sweaters and 
laundered collars, together with other things. Some 
protection is necessary, and it is for this reason that 
the fine layers of hairs down the back of the neck 
should not be shaved off. They prevent all germs 
that are always to be found on the mentioned articles 
from entering the skin. 

—--—_ 

“ Papa,” queried little Lola, who was examining 
a piece of silver ore, ‘‘ how do they get the silver 
out of this rock ?” 

“They smelt it, dear,” was the reply. 

“Well, I don’t understand it at all,’ said Lola 
a moment later. ‘I smelt it, too, but none of the 


’ 


| silver came out.” 


—e— 

A PERSISTENT ringing at the doorbell brought 
the sleepy physician down to his door in a hurry. 

“ Well, what do you want ? " he demanded, as a 
dilapidated tramp walked in and planted himselt 
in a chair. 

“Treatment, doctor, and [ ain’t got a penny,” 
was the announcement. 

“Well, let's get it over; I want to get back to 
bed. What's the trouble with yqu?” 

“ Snake bite, doctor, and the antidote is whisky.” 


HOW WE GOT PUBLIC-HOUSES. 

THE modern public-house owes its origin to the 
time of the Roman Conquest, for with the opening 
of the country by the Romans little inns and such- 
like places were constructed for the convenience of 
travellers. 

As time went on the selling of liquor became so 
lucrative that tavern-kcepers began to vie with one 
another as to the means of attracting the thirsty ; 
and in order that no public-house should be passed 
by unheeded a pole with a furze-bush on the end 
was erected over the door of every tavern. 

But at length these became such a nuisance that 
a law was entorced forbidding the use of poles which 
projected further than seven feet over tle King’s 
highway, and this was the incident which gave rise 
to the proverb that “‘ good wine needs no bush.” 

Very few of the old taverns are in existence to- 
day. The “Seven Stars,” of Manchester, claims 
to being the oldest public-house in Great Britain, 
and it has had a license for over 550 years, 


Postal Orders, Watches, Electric Hand-lamps, Dolls, Paint Sets, and Blwe Bird Brooches offered in this week's footlines. 


“Have I ever told 
you about Bill Emmens 
an’ the inventor, guv- 
nor?” asked Pincher 
suddenly. : 

“You have not,’ I 
said. ‘I always under- 
Pstood your friend was 

something of an in- 
ventor himself.” 
Pincher grinned. 
“Oh, I mean a real 
proper inventor, not an 
amateur like Bill. Not that I'm sayin’ that this chap 
was wot you might call a genius, but he hadn't got it so 
bad as to try an’ make a flyin’ machino out of a few 
banana crates an’ a pair of perambulator wheels, 
How I came to have anythin’ to do with it was 
like thix; One evenin’ I dropped into a pub up the 
West End where old Bill Soul wklen be found, an 
there he was standin’ at the bar with a sorter Jost in 
thought expression on his face. ai 

*“* Did you see that chap wot's just gone out?” 
he says as I waited for him to ask me wot J was goin 
to have. 1 told him I hadn't noticed anyone in par- 
ticular, but if Bill’s description of the man was correct 
T couldn't have helped noticin’ him, I told Bill he had 
a wonderful gift of description an’ ought to have been 
an author, an’ with that he stood me a drink. 

“*That chap.’ said Rill very solemn, ‘is a great 
inventor, but he’s no fool with his money. If he had 
been 'd have touched him for five quid instead of ten 
shillin’s. I'm goin’ to be wot he calls a demonstrator. 
Jd hoped to demonstrate to him that he was too 
trustin, but as it is I shall have to go through with 
it. [ shall have to wear his bloomin’ lifcbelt an’ go 
into the ewimmin’ bath to-morrow night.’ _ 

“TL told him that if he'd explain wot he was talkin 
about 1 might be able to understand, an’ after a lot 
of Bill's usual roundabout way of explainin’ things wot 
it came to was this: 

* Bill had got into conversation with the chap wot 
had just gone out who had proved to be a man wot 
had invented a wonderful lifebelt. Accordin’ to Bill 
it was a wonderful thing, an’ the inventor, before 
goin’ any further with the patent or gettin’ any of 
the rescuin’ socictics to take it up, wanted to make a 
sorter show an’ attract attcntion to it from the start, 
so to speak. It seemed that on tho next night at 
some baths up Holborn way a swimmin’ club of well- 
to-do young chaps, law and medical students, an’ so 
on, were goin’ to have some races, an’ the inventor 
had arranged to demonstrate his lifebclt. He said it 
was no use tryin’ it with a man wot could swim, as 
it would prove nothin’, so he wanted a man wot 
couldn't swim a stroke to jump into the deep end of 
the hath an’ show wot a fine thing it was. 

~ Bill had said he couldn't swim a stroke, but he 
reckoned the risk of tryin’? the new belt was worth 
ten quid, afler a bit of argument he'd come down to 
five quid, an’ the inventor had agreed to pay him that, 
much to Bill's surprise, foe he'd expected to have 
to come down to a quid. Feelin’ he'd got to deal with 
a mug, he'd asked for the money down, but the inventor 
had jibbed at that, cxplainin’ that he did’ not know 
him, an’ the money would be paid after the show. 
In the end Bill had got ten bob on account, an’ the 
promise of four pounds ten w'cn he'd shown wot a 
line thing the Jifebelt was. 

ee to-morrow night,’ says Bill, ‘we'll go to the 
baths. 

~* Why me ?" I asked, wonderin’ why Bill wanted 
me to go an’ seco him make a fool of hisself, but Bill 
grinned an’ explained that the swimmers would be 
watchin’ his lifebelt act an’ whilst they was watchin’ 
that 1 coukl be watchin” their clothes in the little 
dressin’ boxes set round the bath. He reckoned that 
1 should make a good haul of watches an’ loose cash 
with very little risk. 

“Well, in the end T agreed to mect him outside the 
baths the next evenin’ an’ went home very thankful 
that it wasn’t me that had to go into the water. 

“Lor, guvnor, it was parky the next day, an’ I 
Was a good mind not to go to the baths as I felt sure 
Bill would never turn up, but as Vd nothin’ better to 
lo an’ there was a inusic hall handy if Bill wasn't 
up to time, L went, an’ wen I got there old Bill, 
Jookin’ like a bloomin’ martyr, was waitin’. 

“* JT shall be glad to get into the water,’ he says, 
with a forced sortur smile. ‘I shall feel warmer 
there.’ 

“*T don't think,’ I says. ‘You're a hero, that’s 
wot you are, Bill. I wouldn't go into cold water 
to-night, not even for a tiver.’ 

* Bill evidently didn't want to be a hero. 

“* But it aint cold in there,’ he says, his teeth 


Here's a competition for children? 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY. 


Pincher’s Progress 


THE CHRONICLES OF A LONDON THIEF, 
By C. MALCOLM HINCKS. THE PATENT LIFEBELT. 


chatterin’. ‘The water's always kept to a certain 
tempcrature.’ 

“* You wait till you get in, I says. ‘Ive heard a 
lot about the certain temperature before, though I'll 
admit I've never had to break the ice. There was 
always a hole big enough to swim in.’ 

“Poor old Bill never could understand chaff, an’ 
he spent a Jong time in comin’ to an agreement with 
the gal wot sold the tickets that his sixpence should be 
returned if there was any ico on the water. Hoe 
explainci that he'd come to swim an’ not to skate. 

“The gal thought he was tryin’ to chaff her an’ 
she advised him to take a hot bath, which cost no 
more money, an’ from wot she could sce was likely 
to do him more good. _ Bill was very scrious an’ started 
to explain wot he had come to tho baths to do w’en 
he suddenly saw wot the gal mcant, an’ if I hadn't 
been quick in gettin’ him away from the window 
we should have been chucked out. 

* Bill had got a swimmin’ ticket,an’ the attendant 
gave him a costume an’ a conple of towels, but I'd 
only come es a watcher, so to speak, an’ by rights 
ought to have gone up into the gallery, but bein’ 
winter an’ a slack time they weren't strict over the 
rule, so I went for a stroll round to spot the most 
likely lookin’ boxes, whilst Bill waited for his inventor 
pal an’ asked everyone of the score or so of young 
fellows in the bath if the watcr was really warm. 

“ Presently # long-haired cove came in with a parcel 
under his arm, an’ I saw him talkin’ to Bill an’ two 
or three of the swimmers, an’ then Bill went off very 
slowly to one of the little boxes to get ready for the 
show. ‘Then a crowd gathcred round the cove, who 
was oxplainin’ his lifebelt, an’ I seized the opportunity 
to slip into a box, collar a watch an’ chain with a 
sovereign purse attached to it, which had a couple of 
quid in it, besides gettin’ about ten bobs’ worth of 
silver from the trouser pockets, 

** Then old Bill, lookin’ very pale an’ uncomfortable, 
came out of his box, an’ the inventor fixed the belt 
on him. I should have liked to have stopped an’ 
watched, but I was too busy. I caw Bill with the belt 
on him standin’ shiverin’ on the edge up at the deep 
end, then one of the hefty young coves, gettin’ impa- 
tient, gave him a push. Bill yelled, an’ the next 
moment there was a terrific splash an’ a lot of gurglin’. 

“Td no time to see wot happened. I knew there 
was a lot of shoutin’ goin’ on, an’ in the excitement 
I made a splendid haul. Then just w'en I'd got about 
fifteen quids’ worth of stuf an’ was thinkin’ I'd better 
quit, I came out of a dressin’ box to sec old Bill hauled 
out of the bath in a dead faint. 

“* Wot's happened ?’ I says to a young cove as 
though I'd only just come in. . 

“*<The usual thing with these patent. lifcbelts,’ 
he says. ‘It slipped out of position as soon as the 
man took the water, an’ the poor beggar was over- 
balanced, his head goin’ down an’ bis fect comin’ up. 
We'd have got him out quick, but the fool kept kickin’. 
Nearly drowned a pal of mine, an’ I reckon we've only 
just got him out in time. 

“Well, guy ‘nor, I felt very sorry for old Bill, but 


“ The gal advised Bill to take a hot bath, which cost 
mo more moncy, aw from rot she could sec was likely 
to do him more goud.” 


at any moment some chap might go to his box an’ 
tumble to wot had happened, an’ there was no sense 
in me stoppin’ there, so just as an excited crowd 
ot round Rill, who was laid out on the cold tilkd 

oor, I slipped quietly out, had a drink an’ a smoke, 
an’ went off home, wonderin’ if Bill would be round for 
his share of the swag that night. You see, we'd agreed 


Age limit, 12 years. 


There's a doctor comin’ now.’ | 


I want the picture on 


WEEK ENDING ' 
Marcu 1, 1913. 


that I should have half the fiver Bill was 
his lifebelt act an’ should divide wotever I 
to pick up. 

“TI waited up till nearly twelve, but he didn't {1;.: 
up, an’ I began to wonder whether he had been rit, 
for assaultin’ the inventor. I knew wot Bill w, 
an’ once he came rount he'd he like a roarin’ Jie 
but the next mornin’ Bill turned up lookin’ like a1 
thin’ but ao lion. 

“*Wot a time Ive had,’ he says, 
drowned I was—all for ten bob,’ 

** Five quid!’ I says. 

Bill glared at me. 

“*T know wet I'm talkin’ about,’ he said. - 3 
I got for very near losin’ my life an’ makin’ ime fi. : 
mortal queer was ten bloomin’ shillin’s. That blank. 
inventor wen he found his blanked belt was a fro- 
sneaked off without stoppin’ to pay his just debt - 
me. Jf I could get hold of him Ld—— 

“*Was there any trouble wen tho things 
missed ?’ I asked, an’ old Bill's face lit up a hit, 

“© Trouble wasn't the word,’ he said.‘ The do«t 
had just got me round,an’ I'd found that the jo 
haired blighter had bunked, w'en two young cha: 
discovered at the same moment that they'd In 
robbed. Then other chaps went to their boxes . 
there was a reg'lar uproar. 

“< Gents,’ I save, ‘it’s that blanked inventor. 4 
man wot would try an’ drown a fellow creatme a: 


to get f.; 
Manave| 


“Very an 


“One of the hefty young coves gave Billa prsh. The 
neat moment there was a yell an’ a lot of gurylin’.” 


ak off without payin’ would be capable of a: 
thin’.’ 

“*Well, after that they didn't take any not « 
of me. Might have died for all they cared, « i 
finished the brandy someone had sent out for, dres-:.' 
an’ went home. J’m sorry for your sake, Pinch 
that you lose two pound ten.’ 

““* Don't you worry about me,’ I says. ‘1: 
done very well, an’ of course I knock the two poun!« 
ten off your share. If I'd been caught you would’ 
have done half my sentence for me, an’ little accide: 
will happen.’ 

“ With that Bill took his share an’ started to say 
he thought of that inventor. Ho hadn't half fini-}.-! 
wen my landlady came in to lay the table for dinn 

(Another of Pincher’s Yarns shortly ) 


THE CAUSE OF HER FEAR. 

A LITTLE girl remarked to her mamma on “wit 
to bed, “I am not afraid of the dark.” 

“No, of course not,” replied her mamma. 

“T was a little afraid once, when I went into te 
pantry to get a tart.” 

“What were you afraid of ?”’ 

“T was afraid I couldn’t find the tarts.”’ 


Carry your “Pearson's” in your hand, 
And see what we will give you. 

Thus is a very popular device for distributing gifts aun 
loyal readers of * P.W.” 

It is not a competition; there 1s no entrance fee. All : 
have to do is just simply to carry about with you—in | 
street, in the train, on a ‘bus or tram—your usual copy 
* Pearson's Weekly ” and wait till you are spotted by one 
the many representatives of “ P.W.,” who are all over ' 
country. 

Having seen you carrying a copy of the current iss: 
the pager, our representative will quietly hand you a poste: 
ready stamped, and addressed to the Editor of “ P.W.” 
London. On this postcard is a long list of gifts, and i! s 
have to do is just to place a tick against the gilt you pre’ 
write your name and address in the space provided, ani :! 
the postcard in the nearest pillar-box. 

A morning or so later, the gift you have selected will ar) 
at your address with the complimeats of the Editor. Alrea 
hundreds of readers have received gilts in this mann- 
and a big list of winners appears on page 901. So 


Carry your “‘Pearson's”’ in your hand, 
And see what we will give you. 
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‘ivr all expeditions, whether Arctic or other- 
, place food depots within reach in case of 
dis, of cours, well known, but few people are 
, vate that there ave certain rarely-visited islands 
«nd desolate coasts where depots of provisions 
aad necessities have been placed for the use of 
shipwrecked crews. The most extensive supplics of 
thia sort are those cxisting on some of the lonely 
iJands in the South Indian Ocean. South of the 
twit track to Australia, via the Cape, lie Crozet 
avd Kerguelen Islands. 
in the Jubilee year of Queen Victoria, a French 
warship placed in a hut on one of the Crozets a 
youd stock of food and necessitics, including two 
spears and two hatchets. It is highly probable 
that the bulk, if not all of these stores, are still 
there, for tho warship in question found the 
provisions left by a British warship eight years 
before misolniely intact. 
The handbooks furnished to all British ship- 
masters indicate exactly the whereabouts of these 
cached stores. A sealhunter, who sought to 
tind the depot on Kerguelen Island, wrote : “It 
was as casy as if we had had a sign: peat” 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY, 


Crusts *r Crusoes 


Sailors’ Stores on Lonely Shores. 


The Kerguelen depot was fitted out by the 
French ship Eure, which, in 1893, left ‘* 2,250 
pounds of preserved becf in boxes of Y pounds, | 
1,125 pounds of biscuits, 20 swanskin shirts, 
20 pairs of woollen drawers, 20 wocHen blankets, and 
4 packets of matches.” 
was taken to protect the stores from the weather. 

The beef boxes were coated with tar, as were the 
iron-hooped barrels containing the biscuits and 
clothes, and the matches were in boxcs painted 
over with red lead. 

Fourteen ycars afterwards Captain du Baty, 
who spent many months scaling on the island, 
examined the depot. Even though the goods 
had been buried bencath a cairn of stones, the 
casks had rotted away, and the clothing fell to 
pieces when opened out. The biscuits had been 
turned to sour pulp, and long, green strands of 
moss were growing on the barrels. The tinned beef 
was. perfectly good, and was agreeable to the taste. 
He failed to find the matches, but left some of 
his own, together with needles and twine. 

On Amsterdam Island, farther north, the Board 
_of Trade's handbook moti notifies the fact that the 


As) So a. eh! |, 
Furthermore, great trouble 
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French supplies are in a cavern where have also 
been left a cooking-pot, cots, and dry wood. On 
this island the stranded Crusoe will find, tov, 
abundance of wild cabbage and celery growing, 
and lobsters and fish are plentiful. 

On the west coast of Tasmania there are some 
very lonely districts. At Rocky Point ship- 
wrecked mariners may find relief stores, and, in 
order to aid them to regain civilisation, tracks 
have been made for their henefit, with © iron index 
fingers every quarter- -mile, pointing in the direction 
of the relief station.’ And, on a river where fording 
is necessary, a raft has been left in readiness. 

Similar provision exists on some of the outiving 
islands of New Zealand, and these are visited by a 
Government steamer once or twice each year in case 
castaways are needing rescue. In Vancouver 
shelter-sheds are erected on some lonely shores, 
and thence the shipwrecked sailor can ring up 
a central station on the telephone. 

Rofugees in ‘Tierra del Fuego learn from the same 
source above quoted that “they can trust the 
Yaghans to conduct them to mission stations or 
settlements’; but the ‘ Alacalufs are aggressive 
and treacherous, though, however great their 
number, they will not attack a combination of three 
or four persons, especially if they are aware that 
these persons possess firearms or impl!cinents 
ssseniiling them.” 


: —) 

TIAG-TIME Ys all rot; at least, the words sung to 
most rag-time tunes are. 

I have just spent an unpleasant half-hour going 
through a bundle of rag-time songs, which have, 
unfortunately, been introduced into my household 
in my absence, and I never read so much wretched 
piffle in all my days. 

* Don’t you ask me,” as one of the ridiculous 
fiusions says, “what it means,” because I don’t 
know ; all I know is that there has been a bonfire 
in our back- garden, that there are now a number less 
rig-time songs in the world than there were, and 
that my wife is very annoyed with me. I am also 
annoyed—with rag-time. 

What I chiefly objected to in the stuff is that I 
cannot understand half of it. Rag-time is apparently 
another name—or an excuse—for lyrical imbecility. 
‘The one thing I can understand about it is why 
there is such a lot of rag-time—it is so easy to write ; 
all you have to do is to let sense go hang and stick 
in anything fora rhyme. It doesn’t matter if there 
is no such word, so long as it rhymes it will 
do. 

There is a song called ‘I want to be in Dixie.” 
It was written by a man called Irving Berlin, who, 
{ am told, makes about ten thousand a year out of 
rag-time. I do not know Mr. Berlin—he may be 
4 most charming and inoflensive person in private 
hie, but anyone who can write—as he has in this 

* Dixie’ song—such words as the following has no 
business at large. 


eter Kill Yourself "Tuesday — 


aS Probably Between 

Don’t be afraid. This is not an article on the 
flismal subject of suicide; it is merely written to 
point out what events are most likely to happen 
on different days of the week. 

The Chief Officer of the London County Council 
Tramways has just reported that most fatal accidents 
“ccur on Saturdays, while Friday is the safest day 
in the week. 

A Frenchman has collected an enormous quantity 
of statistics about murder and suicide, and he finds 
tliat more murders are committed on Saturday than 
en any other day in the seven. He puts this down | 
tv the fact that wages are usually paid on Saturday, 
ne - result that men get drunk and become 
Vioden 

On the other hand, there are many fewer suicides 
ea Saturday than upon any other day in the week. 
{f you take 100 as the av erage, the ratio forS aturday | 
's only seventy, but this rises to tinety-six on | 
sunday. 

For some unexplained reason, Tuesday is the day 
wken a@ person with suicidal tendencies is most 
likely to make away with him or herself. ‘The 
ratio for Tuesday is 110. Thursday, with 109, | 
b the next worst day. 


—In noi more than four colours. 


Ts Ragtime ‘Rot ? 


The Cantankerous Crank Says It Is. 


“IT want to be, I want to be, 
I want to be down home in Dixie, 


Where the hens are dog-gone glad to lay 
Scrambled eggs in the new-mown hay.” 

What on earth is “dog-gone?” It certainly 
isn’t English and it doesn’t appear to be sense. 
“Highly delighted,” * very Pleased indeed,” 
“charmed beyond measure,” * extremely over- 
joyed,” if you like—but “ dog-gone ” is absurd. 

The word is not in the dictionary, and if it means 

“ gone” like a dog, or “ mad,” all I have to say is 
that it is neither funny nor clever. Besides, who 
ever heard of a mad hen? I never did—so that 
song took part in the bonlire. 

Another absurdity which helped to keep it warm 
is called ‘The Gaby Glide.” I got particularly 
annoyed with “ The Gaby Glide.” I tried to treat 
it quite fairly, but it was beyond me. 
the sense in the following ? I 
“Everybody’s raving ‘bout the real Frenchy 

two- -step, 

Everybody wants to do this smart, fancy new 

step; 

It’s a funny bear, Paris on a tear, 

Well, I do declare, it is classy !’’ 

I can sce.a dim meaning in “It’s a funny hear,” 
but what on earth has ‘ Paris on a tear” got to 
do with the rest of it? ‘ Run through Leicester 
Square,” or “ Mind that broken chair,” or anything 
like that would have done just as well, it sccins 
__ me. 


Where is 


= is a third aggravating ditty, “ Waiting foe 
the Robert FE. Lee.” The Robert E. Lee, apparently, 
is a ship. This is a further example of anything- 
sopaley me, and blow grammar and sense. Look at 
this :— 

‘Watch them shufflin’ along, 

See them shufflin’ along. 

Go take your best gal, real pal, 

Go down to the levee, I said to the levee, 
And join that shufflin’ throng, 

Hear that music and song. 

It’s simply great, mate, 

Waiting on the levee, 

Waiting for the Robert E. Lec.” 

I most strongly object to “Go take your best 

gal, real pal,” because it is so stupidly ‘worded— 
you can’t tell which, the best gal or the person 
eing addressed, is the real pal, and whoever heard 
a riverside called a levee ? 

If this rag-time craze is allowed to go on, music- 
hall managers will have to provide their audiences 
with dictionaries. 

But the worst bit of rag-time grammar I came 
across was this, in “‘ Hitchy Koo” :— 

“Say, he does it just like no one could, 
When he does it, say, he does it good.” 

“Tt” refers to a song, and I never heard of any- 
one doing a song good. The expression may be 
good rag-time and even good American, but it is 
not good English nor good sense, and it ought to be 
stopped. 

So, in fact, should all rag-time. It’s all rot and 
we've all had enough of it. I shall go to America 
if rag-time isn’t scon forbidden here. There surel. 
can’t be any there, they must have exported a 
theirs. 


Six in the Morning and Midday. 


Tlcre is another curious point worth noting in 
connection with the times and seasons of suicide, 
which is this: The majority of suicides make their 
exit from the world between six in the morning 
and midday. It would seem that, when a human 
being is reduced to such a state of despair that he | 
dccides upon taking his own life, he usually does | 
it just before being called upon to face another 


day. 

OF other forms of crime, theft—ordinary theft, | 
such as pccket-picking—is most frequent on 
Saturday. This may be because there is more | 
money about on that day, or perhaps tho cause is | 
that a half-Loliday and consequent crowds give | 
greater opportunity to pick pockets. 

Crime of all scrts is at its lowest ebb in spring, | 
and at its height inautumn, In really hot weather 
crimes of viclence increase, while robberics are 
more frequent at the colder seasons of the year. 


More Lankvuptcies are announced on Monday | 


than upon any other day of the week. The reason | 
for this is not very plain, but such is the fact. 

For weddings W ednesday is the favourite day of | 
the week in all English-speaking 


therefore the most convenient, for it gives time for 
| preparation after the preceding Sunday, and 
opportunity for travel or holiday before the ‘Sunday 
following. That the old idea “of Friday's ill-luck 


| still holds good is clearly proved by the fact that 


the marriage rate for that day is less than a dia 
of that of any other day of ‘the week. The only 
exception is when the 31st of December happens to 
fall on a Friday. Scottish people consider the last 
day of the year the luckiest for a wedding, and are 


not discouraged even if it should happen to fall 


on a Friday. 

To come to accidents, Insurance statistics show 
that these arc more {frequent on the last day of the 
week than on any of the other six. ‘The cause 
is probubly the fact that such a much larger pro- 
portion of the population are engaged in outdoor 
umusements on Saturday afternoon, Of the 
18,400 people who yearly die accidental deaths in 
the United Kingdom, Saturday claims nearly 
3,500. 

The drop from Saturday to Sunday is enormous. 
Sunday’s accidents account for only about 1.800 
deaths, or little more than half these of Saturday. 

All sorts of traftic accidents are more frequent on 
Saturday, and so are deaths by fire. In London 
fires are five per cent. more numerous on + Saturday 
than on any other day of the week, but, oddly 


countries. | enough, in Paris Fridzy has twenty per cent. over 


Wednesday is the middle day ef the week, and the average. 


Pin your attempts on a shact af paper a nd place them in an envelope— 
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696 Complete Short Story. 
The 


Real Reason 


The Story of a Postponed Marriage. 
By ROY VICKERS. 


Forty pounds is a Jot of money, as you would know 
if you had laboriously scraped it together at the rate 
of some few shillings.a week ; and it meant even more 
than it sounds to Jack Evans, who, living by gimeelf, 
kept a little barber's shop in one of the slums of the 

reat city. It was the instrument that was going to 

Fring happiness into his drab life, for he and Elsie 
Marron had agreed that when he had added just a 
little more to it they might safely many 

After the shop hed closed, and Elsie Marron also was 
released from the workrooms where she earned her 
living, the sweethearts would meet and talk of their 
future. It was on onc of those evesings that the girl, 
when Jack had told her that he thought of hiring an 
assistant, timidly suggested that he should employ her 
father. 

** Your father ?*” he exclaimed, in rise. ‘‘ Why, 
he’s much too good for a job like that !° ’ 

‘I think he‘d be glad to do anything to earn a bit. 
even if it were ever so little,” she replied. ‘* And he 
knows how, because he had temp'ry work in a barber’s 
shop once before.” 

* I thought he did pretty well with his—machinery 
an’ things,’ he said. 

* He hasn't carned a penny for years,” she blurted 
out. 

Jack Evans stared at her in amazement. 

* Then d'you mean to say that you’ve been keeping 
him *’ he demanded. 

* It’s not his fault,” she answered. 
othermen. He’san inventor, really. 
invented has evcr brought in any money. He's had 
it in his blood all his life, an’ it’s kept him back. We 
had a bit o’ money once when I was a child an’ hefore 
mother died. But it all went on his inventions.” 

Jack Evans knew well cnough that it would be a 
risky experiment to employ a broken-down inventor 
as a barber's assistant ; but, then, if he did not, the 
man would continue to live on Elsie’s meagre 
earnings. 

A couple of days later Marron put in an appearance 
at the barber's shop. In spite af hin extreme shabbi- 
ness, his presence was oddly suggestive of Sage erg 
His gencral manner conveyed the impression that he 
was on the verge of making a fortune, as indeed he 
had all his life believed himself to be—a belief that 
was in no way affected by his perpetual disappointment. 

He grected Jack Evans effusively. 

* T understand that you have been good enough to 
offer me a little temporary employment,’ he began. 
“J shall be most grateful—most grateful. Fact is, it 
will be some months before I can hope for a penny 
from iny latest invention, the Marron mincing-machine. 
I assure you he 

He described his 
bewildered employer. 

As far as the actual work was concerned Marron 
was a pleasant surprise to Jack Evans. His previous 
experience of barbering was of the slightest; but he 
possessed a remarkable skill with his fingers that 
a him the shave the most stubbly chin without 

mishap. 

But it was clear that he was a hopeless victim of 
the invention mania. He would stop in the middle of 
a shave to explaim his schemes to any customer who 
was rash enough to betray an interest in machincry. 
And on one occasion Jack Evans entered his shop to 
find his brushing-whcel hopelessly out of gear, and 
Marron gcsticulating over the wreckage in a frenzy of 
excitement. It was a sudden invention; and it took 
a couple of hours to get the wheel in working order 
ayain—on the old plan. 

In the wecks that followed the takings were by no 
means unsatisfactory ; little by little the forty pounds 
were growing. Befcre long they would become forty- 
five. Every Saturday night after closing-time Jack 
Evans would go over the weck’s takings in the little 
room at the back of the shop, setting so much aside 
for living and business expenses, and nearly all that 
remained would be placed in the special cash-bos. 
Then, for the sheer love of the thing, be would count 
again his savings, though he knew the amount to a 

venny. Forty-one! — Forty-two! Forty-three ! 

Pifty was already in sight, and then, with this to buy 

the home—Elsie. 

It was during one of these weckly reckonings that 
he suddqnly looked up and found Marron watching him. 

“J thought you'd gone home,” he said awkwardly. 

o' [stayed to help tidy up,” said the other. ‘ And 
Iehold,” he added banteringly, cyeing the gold that 
was laid out in little stacks on the table, I find you 
wallowing in lucre. My friend, you are rich. You are 
a capitalist! 

“ That gives me an idea,” he went cn, with sudden 


“ He’s not like 
Only nothing he’s 


invention at length to his 


—Marked “ Colouring” 


seriousness. ‘‘ You have been very good to me, and 
now at I perceive a chance of repaying your 
kindness an hundredfald. You have money. 
because you have been to me a friend in need I will 
allow you to buy a share in my great invention, the 
Marron mincing-machine. Fifty pounds would enable 
me to complete my expcriments, and then in a year, 
six months, we shall be rich—rich, my friend !” 

It was not the cunning attempt of a rogue to net 
money out of a simpleton. The poor old man really 
believed that he was being gencrous; and he would 
certainly have spent every penny on experiments. He 
was more amazed than hurt at Jack Evans’ refusal. 

After that. whenever the shop was empty, he would 
SF lpestn Jack Evans in the hope of persuading him. 

persistence became a great nuisance to his 
employer. 
‘orty-four! Forty-five ! The little 
pile was creeping up. ‘ 

“Elsie, if it gocs on at this rate I shall have the 
fifty come midsummer,” he said 
* Couldn't we fix the day, dear ? 
Holiday :” 

It was about the beginning of July that Elsie one 
day turned up with a heavy bundle of furniture 
catalogues. Every evening for a week they discussed 
the respective merits of a number of furniture firms. 
Then Jack Evans decided that he would make arrange- 
ments for a friend to take charge of his shop for the 
following Saturday, while he and Elsie went to the 
chosen emporium. 

It was on the Tucsday morning that Jack Evans 
discovered that he had been rubbed. 

_The cash-box reposed under his pillow during the 
night. In the day-time it was brought to the little 
room at the back of the shop, and there locked in an 
old dresser. On this particular morning he stumbled 
as he was coming downstairs. It struck him that 
there was something unfamiliar in the rattle of the 
coins in the box. He shook it again, and then, chitl 
{car gripping his heart; he hastily unlocked it to tind 
the gold gone and a handful of coppers in its place. 

While he was still dazed by the shock Elsie Marron 
suddenly appeared at the back door. She seemed to 
have been running, and was out of breath. 

‘* Father won't be able to come to-day!” she panted. 
“I don’t suppose he'll come again for some time. I’m 
awfully sorry ; it’s his horrid old experiments again.” 

Jack Evans stared at her stupidly. 

‘** Someone’s lent him a lot of money,’ continued 
Elsie. ‘‘ Fifty pounds, I think ; it'll all be wasted.” 

“ Here, wait a minute! Come inside,” said Jack 
Evans thickly. 

“Can't stop!“ returned the girl, failing in her hurry 
to notice his agitation. ‘I’m on my way to work ; 
I shall be late as it it. To-night same time as usual.” 
And sho hurried off. 

‘Someone's lent him a lot of money.” That, of 
course, was the explanation of his own loss. The old 
man had been thinking of that moncy for months past. 
He knew where it was kept. Most probably he had 
gone there at some time when Jack Evans was shaving 
@ customer, and, using his mechanical skill to pick the 
lock, had stolen the gold and substituted the coppers. 

Jack Evans hurricd round to the slum cottage 
where Marron and his daughter lived. 

“Gimme back my fifty pounds!’ he demanded as 
soon as Marron had closed the door behind him. 

Marron scarcely seemcd surprised at the demand. 

“I fear that is impossible at the present moment,’ 
he replied. “T have already invested it, as you 
perceive ’—waving his hand towards a litter of 
mevhanical contrivances. * But in six months’ 
time——”’ 

“You stole my money!" interrupted Jack Evans 


Forty-six ! 


to her one evening. 
Say August Bank 


fiercely, ‘* And unless you give it back I'M go—Vll 
go to the police.” 
But Jack Evans did not go to the police. Marron 


had done him a great, an irreparable wrong. The 
police could not mend that wrong. And however 
resentful he felt against Marron he did not want to 
brand his swectheart’s father as a thief—did not even 
want her to know that he was a thief. 
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life had gone out. 


should say to Elsie. 


realise her father’s guilt. 


met. 
Saturday. 
lace cannot come after all.”’ 
She was clearly disappointed. 
“Never mind, dear,” 
really plenty of time yet. 
another day. 
* {Tl see,” he replied. 


prattling of plans for their future. 


his arm, 
married |" 


hint, but he simply could not. 
fully on the following night. 


* What is it ?””’ he asked dully. 
“Why, the barns, stupid ! 


Sunday.” 
Delay was no longer possible. 


*I--I been thinking——” le 
stopped. 
* Well?" she asked, and there wa< 


** Jack, you've forgotten something,” sh: 
Tve bern w, 
the weck to see if you'd remember it.”’ 


As he returned to work he felt that the sun. 
. The day dragged on weorits. 
he dreaded its close, for he was wonde 


ring wh 


It would be uscless to telt her that he bad Lows, ; 
for she would at once put two and two tes i! 
He would tempuris:, 
“ Tve got some ba! news,” he :aid grufly ! 
“JT shan't ke able to buy : 


the turds, 


I—the man who was geing ts: 


she said ater. 
We can vest 
What about the Saturday wo. 


She recovered her good spirits, and soon - 


“To think, Jack,” she said delight-ciiv, -, 
“in a month’s time we 


she'l ores 


He tried to tell her then, to give her at k>- 


lf we are ty bes 
on Bank Holiday the banns will have to be i 


He must sy. 


began, uti 


hat 


voice that told him she was going tu take 
But he was desperate, and he blundered on. 
“Tve been wondering whether—wiethr | 


us gettin’ married so soon.” 


By the light of the street-lamp he est! 


she had turned a deathly white. 


She ‘<ties. 


little, but when he put out his hand vo stead: | 


shook herself free. 


“So that was why vou couldn't come te ' 


” 


furniture,” she said. 


with an unnatural - 


* You—you ought to have tuld me Leror 


didn't care!” 


Before he realised it she had turned ard | 
He stood and watched her receding ficine. 


her receding from. his life, 


She thowusht ¢ 


not want her, and all the while he loved her wit’. 


fibre of his being. 


It was nearly a vear before he saw her awiis. 
suddenly she appeared late one night, just a- | 


closing the shop. 
“My father is dying,” 
formal grecting. 


she said simply, and 
* He is ashing for you. 


\ 


please come quickly, or it will be too late.” 


They arrived only just in time--at the brief i: 


that prevedes death ; and he recognised Ja“) ' 


at once. 
been in health. 


He seemed to be saner than he hai 


He looked from Jack Evans to Elsie. 


“* Does she know ?” he asked. 
‘ No,” replied Jack. 
now,” he added awkwardly. 


** Elsie,” said Marron firmly, ‘‘ you ough: ¢9 |: 
1 s ‘pose that's why hen 


I stole his fifty pounds. 
marry you.” 
Elsie gave a little gasp. 


“No need to talk a’) 


Marron seemed to |: 


ing, for he closed his eves, and Elsie hurried ts i - 
But he made an effort and part); raiscd hin: 


in bed. 


“IT did you a great wrong, my friend.” }: 
“* But, thank God, it is not too late to mak» ane 


give me that packet, Elsie.” 


The dying man clutched it, and then han! 


Jack Evans. 


* Tve had it all drawn up properly,” hy 2a-j0-! 


a lawyer. 
Marron mincing-inachine. 
And then he died. 


It assigns to you the full righ: 
Take it. 


“Jf I had only known!” said Elsie tion. 


tears an hour later as she clung to her svi 


the. 


* The poor fellow didn't really underste tj 


was doing,” he replied. 
the shock, Elsie a 


* But when you've 2 


“We won't worry about the furniture,” <>: 
“We'll make do with what we've got between © 
They had been married nearly a month wi. 


letter came. 


Secing the name of a well ki. 


' 


of patent ayents on the paper, Jack Evans bei" 


tossed it aside asa circular, 
ss 
sir, 


Then he read it. 
it ran, “as the sole assignee of the rizh'- - 


Marron mincing-machinc, we are writing to inf 
that, in our judgment, the late Mr. Marron’s oj" 
the possibilities of his invention (with which \: 
doubtless familiar) was altogether too sanguin. 
market would, in any case, be very limited ; ©" 


rice that he asked was absurd. 


In view of 


acts, we should be happy to offer you the suti«! 


for your rights, but regret-——” 


He read no more, but rushed to the back of the =} 
‘* Elsie,” he shouted, “* put on your hat—qiu! 


“What for 2?” she called back. 


“ We're—we're going to buy that furniture: 


replicd. 


in the top Icftshand corner. Don't forget your own name and address. 


= 


WEEK ENDING 


Maron 1, 1913. 


HIS IS On the entry form below you , 
TWA’ You have first of all to make yourself acquainted 
you will win, ‘Chen draw a line in ink through the name o: 
DO. then leave names of both teams in. 
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tis Football Skill Competition has been devised for 
{ie amusement of the many tens of thousands of our 
1. , Jers who tako a keen interest in Association Football, 
wut toonable them to put their knowledge to good account. 
‘The prize offered is F500, and the task set enables com- 
peators to display their skill in following up football, and 
ui-n fosters their interest in the game. 

Ir so frequently happens that the success of a team is 
s vuasly affected by the presence or absence of one 
pisdeutur player or by other local conditions. In order, 
tivefore, to enablo individual competitors to exercise 
tiviv football skill and knowledge to the fullest extent we 
jvinit them to send in more than one entry form where 
they consider it necessary. 

Any number of persons can inclose their coupons in one 
c.velupe, provided the proper amount of postage is affixed, 


Competitors May Send as Many Attempts 
as They Wish. 


Closing Date, FRIDAY, MARCH 7th. 
LEE 


As a help and guide to the exercise of your 


judgment, we recommend “Pearson's Football 
Annual,” price 3d. (or t free 4d. from the 
Publisher, 17 Henrietta Strcet, London, W.C.), in 
which willbe found complcte information regard. 
ing teams, records of piay in past seasons, and 
results of corres’ nding League matches played 
last season, all of which arc of enormous assiste 
ance in marking your coupon. 


NS 
RESULT OF FOOTBALL CONTEST No. 23. 
Matches Played on Saturday, Feb. &th. 

In this contest the consolation prize of £25 haa been 
Aiviled by three competitors, who had each three matches 
incorrect: M. Murray, 2 Walmer Buildings, Ryder &t., 
inaingham ; Joo Fairley, -63 Dean Terrace, Southwick, 
Sunderland; and W. J. Waters, Upper Stretton, Gloster 


Rud, Cirencester. 
| 


f WRISH JOINER WINS $250. § 


How Our Big Footbal! Prize was Won. Success 
after Four Years’ Failure. 

There is a little town—Ruthir—tucked away 
amongst the Welsh hills which yesterday was not 
heard of by one in ten thousand readers of P.I., 
hut which to-day has leapt into prominence as 
the home of the winner of our £250 football prize. 

It seemed surprising that out of the many 
lundreds of thousands of people competing in the 
fcotball Contest each week—a large proportion 
of them residing in big citics where they have 
emple opportunity of watching the most important 
matches—only one should be able to correctly 
forecast the results of all the matches in Com- 
petition No. 22, and that one living in a remote 
town in North Wales. 

Yet the explanation is simple. 

Hasn't Seen a Match for Years. 

Our representative found that Ruthin was a 
hot-bed of football knowledge. The young men 
o! the place know as much about football form as 
wiy person living in Manchester or Birmingham or 
other cities famous for their crack teams. In fact, 
four out of every seven can name the players in all 
‘lic League teams and the positions in which 
they play! And yet Mr. J. Williams, the winner 
of the £250, has not seen a Icague matcl-—or 
any other big match—for over four ycars ! 

_ This shows clearly that the competitor 
residing in the tiniest hamlct has as great an 
opportunity of winning our big prize as the resident 


of a great city. All that is necessary is to study | years, 


—I will give prizes for the five best atlenrpts sent in. Dolls for girls avd Puint Sets for boys. 


GREAT FOOTBALL 


CONDITIONS WITH WHICH COMPETITORS 
MUST COMPLY. 


The names of the teams which you believe will lose 
must be crossed out. Where you forecast a draw 
don’t cross out either. 

Names and addresses must be written in ink in the 

space provided. _Typewriting and blacklead pencil 

cannot be accepted. 

When you havo filled up the entry form, cut it out 

and place it in au envelope addressed to the Editor of 

PEARSON'S WEEKLY, Henrietta Strect, London, 

W.C. Mark your envelope ‘‘ Football No. 27”? in 

the top left-hand corner, and affix a penny stamp. 

All attempts must arrive not luter than first post 

Friday, March 7th, 

4. Competitors may send in as many entry forms as they 
wish, and any number of persons can inclose their 
coupons in one envelope, provided the proper amount 
of postage is affixed. 

5. The sum of £500 will be awarded to the competitor 
from whom the Editor receives an eutry form bear- 
ing what proves to bo the corvect result of all the 
matches played. In the event of a tie this sum will 
be divided. | In the event of one or more matches not 
being played, the £500 will not be awarded, 

6. Should no competitor give the correct results of all 
the matches played, £25 will be awarded to the 
competitor who sends the eutry form containing the 
greatest number of correct resulls. In the event of a 
tie this sum will be divided 
The Editor of PEARSON'S WEEKLY will accept 
no responsibility in regard to the loss or non-dcelivery 
of any attempt submitted, aud proof of posting will 
not Le accepted as proof of receint. 

The Editor of PEARSON'S WEEKLY docs not 
nesuine any responsibility for any alterations that may 
be made in the fixtures given in the entry form. 

No correspondence will be entered into in connection 
with the competition, and telegrams will be ignored. 

. The published decision is final, and compctitors may 
enter on this understanding only. 

. No coupon bearing an address in Seotlind will bo 
cligible for this competition. 


1, 
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the form of the team and take into careful con- 
sideration the play of the men. This can be 
done—or it was by Mr. Williams—-by keeping 
careful track of the records of each team this year 
and last year. For the laticr purpose, Pcarson’s 
Football Annual is invaluable. 

When a man succeeds in coming out on top, it is 
always interesting to know how he managed to do 
it, and Mr. Williams makes no secret of his method. 

“Ivery Monday evening I go through the 
reports of previous Saturday's matches so far as 
they affect the teams mentioned in the coupon. 
Then I look up their records last year, and the 
result of the corresponding match. 


How He Filled the Coupon. 


“ Finally I ascertain if any new men are playing 
for the team, and if so, who they are. In this wa 
I was able to correctly forecast the surprise sesulé 
in the Blackburn v. Barnsley match. On form, 
Barnsley was thought to have a sure thing. But 
I found that Blackburn had just acquired a new 
rigl:t winger, who was going to play for them against 
Barnsley, and I felt that his play would make just 
the difference. It did. 

“T filled up my coupon on the Monday night, 
anil posted it on the Wednesday. I always post 
my attempt on Wednesday, so that it shall get to 
Pearson's in good time. I didn’t want to run the 
risk of being disqualified because ny coupon, for 
some reason, arrived late. The following Sunday 
I knew, by the report in the papers that 1 had got 
all the results correct, and my only anxiety was— 
how many more competitors had donc likewise ? 

* Fortunately for me, I find I am the only one. 

“T have beon a reader of P.1W. for nearly ten 
and for the past four years have never 


Attempts as 


You Like. 


will find the names of Hc atabe behing pat ‘i feoitehiee to bi: played on Saturday, March 8th 
with the records and capabilities of the various clubs, aud decide in cach case which club you thi 

* : hs 5 0 8, al yi a3 sh oc ° think 
f the club which you believe will lose. If, in your opinion, any of the matches will result i a dita, 


Cut Out Coupon and Post to Us Unfolded. 


gag I OR T , 
Pearson's Football Contest 
No. 27. 
Matches to be played on Saturday, March 8th 


Cross out which you consider will be the losing club, For 
a draw don’t cross out either. 


Derby County v Bolton Wanderers 
Manchester City v Woolwich Arsenal 


West Bromwich Albion v Chelsea 

Blackpool v Notts Forest 

Bristol City v Lincoln City 

Bury v Preston North End 
Birmingham v Clapton Orient 

Leeds City v Hull City 

Fulham v Stockport County 
Huddersfield v_ Glossop 

Barnsley v_ Leicester Fosse 
Gillingham v West Ham United 
Queen’s Park Rangers v Portsmouth 
Northampton Towa v Exeter City 

Norwich City v_ Brighton & Hove Albion 
Plymouth Argyle v Merthyr Town 
Southampton Watford 

Wrexham v Dudley BIRMING- 
Kidderminster H. v Willenhall Swifts HAM 
Darlaston v Shrewsbury Town) LEAGUE 


Matches take place on the ground of tho first-named club 

L agree to abide by the decision published in 
** Pearson’s Weekly” and to accept tt as final, and 
Tenter only on this understanding, and I agree to 
abide by the conditions printed in ‘’ Pearson's 
Weekly.” 


Signature vrecseise ce csessersevsneeees 


missed sending up my weekly coupon in the 
Football Competition. 

My advice to my fellow competitors is to persevere 
and never be discouraged. If I had lest heart at 
any time—and four years’ regular competing 
without a break, and with occasional dispiriting 
results, is a long stretch—-I should not to-day be 
£250 richer.” 

There are few men who more richly deserve 
sucecss than Mr. Williams. The steady persistency 
with which he competed in the Football Contest 
is characteristic of the man. He is a joiner by 
trade--a day-wage man—and everyono knows 
how precarious such an occupation is, especially 
in a little village. Yet, although still in the 
twenties, he managed to get together a liitle home, 
where he lives with his charming young wife and 
two emall daughters. 

Such a man is not likely.to have his head turned 
by the sudden acquisition of a big lump sum of 
money. 

“Tshall put it in the bank,” he said.“ Then I 
shall cither buy the little house in which I now 
live, or start on my own as a joiner and carpenter, 
But I shan’t waste the money, you may be sure. 


Jolly Glad to Have Won. 


“Tm jolly glad to have won at last—glad 
mostly for the sake of the wife and kiddies. With 
a capital of £260 a man can do a lot, and I mean 
to build up a big business if I’m spared.” 

And now we are offering twice the amount 
which Mr, Williams won—£500. _If there is anyone 
needing five hundred pounds, Iet him—or her— 
fill up the entry-form on this page and send it in. 
You may be the winner. 1f you don't send it in, 
you can’t be. 


(Sce pase 91.0.) 


“You have made me a beast, and 
when you open the door of my cell, 
you will let out Satan himself. 


THE STORY IN A NUTSHELL. 
JASPER THORNTON: A man who has spent ten 


years in prison for a crime which he never 
committed. Before his release he inherits a huge 
fortune, and with this at his back, he vows to 
make life unbea: able for— 

HENRY MUMFORD, the man for whose crime he 
suffered. Mumford is now a wealthy financier, 
supposed to be a widower. 

MARGARET MUMFORD: The financier’s only child. 
She is the one person in the world whom Mumford 
regards unselfishly, 

JOHN HATTON: A young man who is released from 
prison with Thornton. The latter pays him twenty 
pounds a week to assist him in his scheme of revenge. 
Hatton has obtained the post of private secretary at 
Mr. Mumford’s residence. 

MARY HATTON: John’s sister. She wants her brother 
to go straight, but she cannot get him out of Thornton’s 
clutches. She is a typist employed at Mr. Mumford’s 
office. . 

CYRIL LAMBERT: Margaret Mumford’s lover. 

MRS. MUMFORD: Henry Mumford’s wife. She isa 
drug maniac and deals in the White Slave traffic. 


By chance, Jasper Thornton finds out the life Mrs. 
Munford is leading. He pays her a visit and offers her 
£5,000 to kidnap a girl for him, and to condemn her to a 
life of shame. : 

Mre, Mumford takes the golden bait, but, unknown to 
her, the gitl she is to abduct is her own daughter, 
Margaret. 

A ‘false telegram, suppose:! to be from Cyril Lambert, 
decoys Margarct to a miserable house in Chelsea. Here 
she is given a cup of drugged tea which makes her fecl 
faint. With great difficulty she feels her way across the 
room to the door, meaning to call for assistance. ‘lo her 
amazement she finds that it is locked. 

Then something like horror seizes her. 

She beats on the door with her hands, but nobody takes 
any notice, nobody scems to hear. She staggers over to 
the window, and, drawing aside the curtains, thinks to get 
some fresh air. But there is no window there, 

The room is inclosed by four blank walls. 


CHAPTER VI. (continued). 
In Her Mother’s Clutches. 

Wucx Margarct Mumford realised that she was 
trapped, wild tcrror seized her; she tried to cry aloud, 
but her voice would not come. ‘The room was reeling 
and rocking around her; swaying like a drunkard she 
managed to gain the sofa, and lying down put her 
hands to her head. Almost at the same moment her 
senses left her, and she passed into unconsciousness. 

‘wo or three minutes went by, and then the door 
was quictly opencd, and a man entered. It was 
Jacques, and as he saw the figure of the unconscious 
girl on the sofa an cyil smile lit up his face. 

* Another bird caged,” he muttered, and then 
Jooking at her with the eve of a connoisscur he added, 
“A very pretty bird, too.” 

tle gazed at her for some moments, and then as 
quietly as he had entered, he left the room, closing 
the door behind him. Crossing the hall, he opened the 
door that led into the drawing-room. On the divan 
where Jasper Thornton had first seen her, Mrs, Mum- 
ford lay, apparently asleep. Jacques went up to her 
side and roughly shook her shoulder. 

* What is the matter, Jacques ? ’’ she said, sleepily 
opening her eyes. 

“The girl is caught, madame; you must rouse 
yoursclf if you are going to take her away.” 


“It isn't time vet, Jacques ; wait until it is darker. ], 


Half-past six will be time enough.” 

~ But what if she recovers, madame ? 
we to do then?” 

~ Why do you trouble me ? ” retorled Mrs, Mumford, 
almost angrily. ‘ Have you not drugs to keep her 
unconscious, foo] ? One might think you had never 
helped at these affairs befure, that you come bothering 
me when I'm asleep.” 

The man turned, grumbling, to leave the room, 

“Call me at six,” she said in her far-away voice, 
“ that. will be time enough,” 

At half-past six a side door, which gave entrance 
fo a small stable yard, was opened, and Jacques 
descended a short flight of stone steps, carrying in 
lis arms the unconscious figure of Margaret. 

A single-hovse brougham was in waiting, with the 
Mlinds drawn. With difficulty the girl was placed 
on the seat, and prevented from slipping to the foor 
by a strap which he fastencd round her waist. 

Immediately afterwards Mrs. Mumford, heavily 
veilcd, entered the brougham, ‘The door was instantly 


What are 
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shut by Jacques, and the vehicle rattled over the 
stones, down the shurt alley, into the busy thorough- 
fare beyond. 

Mre. Mumford had taken the seat opposite her 
victim. For some minutes she seemed to be oblivious 
to her presence, but sat swaying to and fro drowsily. 
Then suddenly, with an obvious effort, collecting 
her senses, she raised her veil and looked at the girl. 

An expression of greedy satisfaction came into her 
eves, She scemed to gloat upon her victim, while 
noticing with the approving satisfaction of a merchant, 
fingering some precious merchandise, the beauty of 
her face and form. 

‘Five thousand pounds,” she muttered to herself, 
‘‘and cheap at the price. To-morrow, my pretty 
little lady, you will wake up to a different sort of 
life, and sumcbody at home will be wanting you and 
not finding you. Five thousand pounds.” 

The mere mention of the sam she had been paid 
seemed to give her intense pleasure. She mouthed 
it again and again, letting the words roll lovingly 
round her tongue. 

“And fine clothes, too ; no common chit this. She 
was worth twiec the money. If I'd known I might 
have asked twice five thousand pounds.” 

She bent forward and fingered the girl's dress, as 
if to appraise the value of the victim she had brought 
into the White Slave market. Then she took her hand 
and stroked it, with almost ghoulish zest. 

* Pretty, dainty little girl,” she muttered. ‘‘ Some 
of these rings are really valuable. If it wasn't for the 
risk I'd take that halt hoop of diamonds. Some man 
has given her that, poor fool. She was engaged to be 
married. There will be no white satin and confetti 
in her life—no wedding march and presents. She'll 
have a very different future.” 

As if to examine her prey more closcly she changed 
her seat so that she sat next to the unconscious girl. 

“ Pity such pretty things should spoil so soon. 
Two, three, four vears at most and then good-bye to 
the tine dresses and the pretty looks.” 

She had taken the girl's hand again, and was stroking 
it with a feline caress that was the refinement of cruelty. 
Suddenly her eycs lighted on the gold bracelet—a 
thin, broad band of the precious metal—that incircled 
her wrist. She looked at it for some moments with 
dulled eyes; then as if some memory of the past 
had been awakened in her mind, she examined it 
more closely, holding the girl's wrist near her eyes. 

A shudder seemed to shake her body. Nervously 
she Ict Margaret's wrist fall again, and with fumbling 
fingers she undid the bracelet. 

She opencd it so that the inside could be seen, and 
holding it to the lamp which burnt in the brougham, 
she read some words that were engraved there : 

** Margaret Mumford, from her mother.” 

The bracelet fcll with a clatter on the ground. The 
wretched woman flung herself sobbing on her knees, 
madly clutehing at the hand of the unconscious girl. 

“Oh, Margaret, my darling, my daughter!’ she 
space pth “Oh, God forgive me! What have I 

one 2”? 


CHAPTER VIL 
“There Must Have Been Foul Play.” 

WuiLe the shuttered brougham rolled on its way 
through the London streets to that secret den of 
infamy in the heart of the West End, Mrs. Mumford 
still kneit at her danghter’s fect, holding her limp and 
lifeless hand, now kissing it passionately, now Ictting 
her futile tears rain upon it. 

“Margaret. my poor little Margaret, what shall I 
do 7” she sebbed. 
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Supposing you received a wire from the E:dlitfor saying you had won 
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LADBROKE BLACK 
(Author of ‘‘ My Son—or a 8tranger’s?") 


The girls body swayed helplessly to 
slight movement of the brougham. Hiv « 
were closed, her cheeks were pallid, and t« 
distracted woman at her feet, it seenid +! 
she was dead. In an agony of fear she ju. 

her hand and touched her heart ; she could tei +i 
regular movement of her breathing. 

She was not dead—that crime was spared her. 

** What am I to do, what am I to do ? ” she mu. 
pas her hands to her head as if to cone: 

er wandering senses. 

Through her drug-diseased brain, certain fei, : 
of the situation flashed incoherently. What wi- 
to do with Margaret ? 

To take her to the Scarlet Suite was a thing 1.1 : 
be dreamt of. And if she returned to the leu. 
Chelsea what would the girl think when the intl. 
of the drug wore off, and consciousness came ta 
She would remember how she had been trajy | 
she would recall the drugged tea, the locked room, \ » 
the false windows. It would be impossible to kes: 
truth from her ; she would learn that it was her. 
mother who had plotted this infamy. Chelsia : 
out of the question. 

A wild thought came into her mind that she ai. : 
take the girl to her own home, back again 1) 
house in Hyde Park where once she herself had 
as mistress. But she abandoned the idea wl. 
immediately. Hardened as she was, with every 1 
sense obliterated by the drug to which she vi 
slave, she stil] shrank from the shame that \. . 
follow such a step. 

Margaret woul have to be helped out cf 
brougham, questions would be asked. her bu!. 
would be sent for ; the whole truth would come o: 

But what was she to do with the girl ? 

At that moment there occurred to her envi: 
of the five thousand pounds she had received to: 
kidnapping and enslaving of her daughter. 

For years the two obsessing passions of her [i . 
been morphia and monev, and even now she 
not face with equanimity the thought of relingii 
so large a sum. If she could take her daughte: ° 
place of hiding and at the same time pretend ‘-» 
man who had employed her that considerati. 
safety had prevented her carrying off her victi 
the Scarlet Suite, she might still preserve her dev! 
and retain the money that she coveted. 

She tried to remember the name of the mon 
whom she was acting, but despite all her cfu: 
refused to appear upon the screen of her brain. \: 
of indulgence in morphia had had its inevitable «| 
Stray thoughts, stray names came to her, but it! 
any association. The chain of connected | 
which we call memory, was in her case but a jr. +! 
disunited links, 

Suddenly she found herself repeating fooli!! 
address. 

“23 Miriam Street. Camden Town; 23 \ 
Street, Camden Town.” 

With her hands pressed against her 11 
temples, she tried to remember who lived the 
discover something in her discased mind with 
the address was connected. But she tried in + 
It remained the meaningless number of a hou: 
certain district that had been thrown up fi. 
chaos of her brain. 

At that moment it seemed an inspiration--i - 
of illuminating hope; it was an address, !! 
somewhere where she could take Margaret. 
if it turned out to be a house where it would | 
possible to leave her daugliter, still it was \ 
trying. ; 

Acting on the spur of the moment, she too} : 
the speaking tube that communicated with the « ' 
man, and told him to alter his course. It was - 
time before she could make herself understood. 
the necessity of repeating the name again and + 
almost drove her to the verge of madness. She | 
her handkerchief between her teeth to prevent |: ' 
screaming, and exerted all that was left of her shi"! 
will power to make the man understand her instr 

Minutes went by, minutes that seemed ete! 
She knelt beside her daughter, her face buried i: 
hands, hardly daring to look at the girl she had |x" 
and whose degradation she had plotted. Dv 
last the carriage stopped. She rose to her fect « 
calming herself with difficulty, let down the wit! 
and looked out. 

There was a dense fog in the strect. 
ten yards away was almost invisible. 
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A lamp ' 
No one * 


£300 in “ Middles.’”’ 
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‘nytt, She opened tho door and, closing it behind her 
jon she had stepped on to the pavement, looked 
, omd stupidly. . 
‘the coachman on the box, who was watching her, 
+ at forward pointing with his whip. 
* "“jat's the house you asked for, madame, No. 23.” 
.. followed his direction, walking fecbly up the 
of stone steps. For some seconds she searched 
in for tho boll, and when at last she heard it 
down in the basement, she started nervously, 
42 about her in terror. Presently she heard the 
trailing footsteps of the landlady coming down 
ze, and she made a last effort to clear her 
red brain. 
vi. door opened, and she found herself facing that 
_nation of decayed respectability that was repre- 
i by the landlady of 23 Miriam Strect. For a 
- at che stared at her blankly, and then ma-tcred 
't suflivieatly to speak. 
“y you had a bedroom to tet, my & vd woman,” 
il. “and so I stopped my carriage here. It isa 
+ sad case ¢ at the corner of the strect my coachman 
vst ran over a poor girl, who was lying uncons ious 
middle of the road, and so [ brought her tu the 
use L could find.” 
io landlady looked at her suspiciou-ly. 
Why don't you take her to the hospital ?— This 
_» lwspital. And what's more, how do you know 
- ryom to let, seeing a3 how there's no card in the 
and even if there was you couldn't see it in 


tumford only restrained herself from scream- 

4 difficulty. What was she to do 

-omanrefused to take Margarct in? 
{ don’t know where the hospital is 5 

ody knows where the hospital ix. And 

i chis fag we haven't been able to find 
policeman, If it’s a question © 

” 


he fingered her purso nervously, open: 
it with a hand that shook. Unable 
Jextract the money she poured it out 
»pahn of her hand, nearly filteen 
sin gold and silver. 
rake for your trouble, Tf vou 
yt the poor girl to bed L vill call in 
riorning after £ bave found oul her 
1 the dim light of the hall gas the 
tady turned over the incre. in her 
oii. “Whe sight of so much wealth made 
) appreciable change in her manner, 
Of course I couldn't turn the peor 
id away on a night like this, aud she 
haps with no home too, li wouldn't 
Christian. Shall I come and help her 
‘of the carriago with your ladyship ?" 
Not trusting herself to speak, Mra. 
‘tymford made a motion to the woman 
+. follow her, and, going back tu tie 
uigham first, undid the suspicious strap 
nich held the unconscious girl from 
ling to tho floor, before the other 
ppearcd to assist. Together with great 
Hiculty they got tho girl out of tho 
vtiage, and stumbled with her in their 
ns up the dirty fight of steps into tho 


flung 


On a bed in a ground-floor room they 
lod her, and Mra, Mumford, not daring 
1, look at her daughter, turned and fied from the 
‘wuss, muttering something incohercat about returning 
ihe morrow, Once back in the brougham, she man- 
‘d to give the coachman instructions to drive home. 
As the carriage moved slowly uthwards through 
- fog the wretched woman lay back againet the 
wedded back of the seat. Her pallid cheeks were 
itching, and her lips quivered as if she were muttering 
thing to hersclf. 
iton suddenly her body seemed to stiffen. As the 
1 wceham turned the corner, she lehed forward and 
Fou her face. Gradualiy she sank down oi to the 
wand lay still, limp and motionless. , 
hon the brougham rattled once more over the 
‘ted yard of the house ia Chebca, the servant. 
+ hed helped her to ply hee infanons traftis in 
van Gesh, found her lying there, stii¥ and ¢ ol dead! 
s * * % * 


Pamet 


ally at eight 0’ tock Mary Hatton arrived at 
todging-house at Miriani Strerct, 16 keep her appoint. 
ut with Jasper Thornton, ‘Ike Jendlads welcomed 
almost effusively. 
“Em that glad you've come, mies. with all my 
cr dodgers out, that T coult kaecl dawn and say 
prayers. [I've been in this house the-o six vets 
i kept myself respectable, and mover did f thiak 
La thing would happen to me, Pm sure.” 
_ Want uf breath checked her flow ot cloquence, aad 
‘cry inanaged to ask what was the matter. . 
it's tho strangest accident you ever saw.” she 
wlinued, holding her heart with both hands as i 
azhtened that that organ might at any moment 
“p beyond its fleshly confines into space. | ™ Net 
*'Can-hour ago, miss, a private hroughim drives up 
‘+ the door, and the lay gets out and asks me to 
tvs ina young woman whom she'd found uncon has 


=<Phat telesram would you send in reply? 


' 

| The wretched ebecen | 
herself on her | 
knees, madly clutching | 
at her daughter's hand. | 


| 


in the roa. And there she iz this very moment lying 
in tho firab floor back, almost a3 good as dead. “And 
what to do, I'm sure I don’t know.” 

Mary, with her natural instinct for being of use, 
voluntecred her assistance, and the landlady leading 
the way, as if she were a showman, conducted her into 
tho bedroom where Margarct lay. 

Her face wis {uraed to the wall. ond in the dim livht 
of the mvasty rom, Mary was unable to distinguish hee 
features. 

“There sho lies,” said the landlady with an almost 
dramatic gesture, “and there she lain without 
moving s> much as an eyelash sincc : lady and I 
carrie:t her in out of the carriage.” 

Mary had gone up to the bed oa tip-loe, and leaning 
over Was staring down into the girls face. The bind. 
lady saw her siart back, while a little: exclamation 
of surprise cscape:t from her lips. 

“What's the mutter, miss Do you know the 
poor girl?” 

Mary did not scom to hear her question, but stood 
fooking down at the uacons lows figure on the bed, 
with an expression of fear and perple city on her face. 

“There's something wrens here,” she said, holt to 
herself,“ There must have been foul play; she 
couldn't have been found in this neighbourhood 
unconscious in the middle of the road.” 

The lanlady had come forward cagerly, her face 
wrinkled with curiosity. 

“What's thet vou say—foul ploy ?"° she said in a 
hoarse whisper.“ You know tho girl, then 7” 
¢, she’s Miss Margyret Mumford!” 


CHAPTER VIIL 
H “Don’t Say He's Dead!” 

Jacren ‘Trorsvos had spent the whole of the day 
in a fever of excitement. The want of sleep and the 
storm of his own passion hal worked him into a state 
of frenzy. 

Ie Ind (ete d to rest and found it impossibly. and 
all the morning and afiernoon he bad peed up and 
down the sittag-room of his that, wait for the 
appointed hour when he: was to yo) the Searle’ Suite 
to keep his appointment with Mrs. Lanford, 

The time ot ting was abwost unbearrable, Tis 
thirst for revere made him ienely escer to witaces 
tho incarceration, in that dew or inintay from which 

Jnoone heleves keen hnown to vet J of Ure imnerent 
ain, whee opty fence Was that she was the daughter 
of the man vie lab wa aed bia 
. Theraddonet of pity or anetey entered bis mind, 
eaty of Mar caret, t@ he thought of her at 
sin the med game of vengcanee that he 
tinst Henry Mumford. 
ing disturbe! the gloating anticipation 
of his lest of hate. Ever and agvia there fies te ! into 
his mind the face of Mary Hatton, as he hel seen it 
the night before ia the darkness on Haepstead Hoth, 
He tried to put it from him, bat som show or olner 
it insisted on obtrudiog itself. He saw the scornful 
turn of her lips as she mocked at hi se of justice, 
and those dark eyes with their lashes wee with the mi-t 
and tein as they loohed fearks-ly into his. 
| The aieaory termentcd him, and he reviled himscté 

for ever haviag had anything to do with the girl, and 
S that he weuldd wot beep his oppointment with 
that nicht. andbeven athe svore at, felt a pleasur- 
that he would see 


= 


all, as a pie 
wes playing ¢ 
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alle anticipation at the ths 
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beil and his man- 
Hvitou’s face showe! t 
i) 


| this vane 
| 


Sont 1b ) mY! ' 
Derby; v lion, 77 
Chariton Our wre fe 
Sent by UG. Saunders, " Serronto,” O 


Voto more than twelve words. 


ul 


Te was almost with relief that be heard the elvctria 
eorvant iw -hering iu John diatten. 
traces of tho Let few 
day’ anxieties, but none the less there were signs of 
half-suppressed excitement in his manner. : 
“Well, U think you've struck Rome at Tast, Mr 
Thoreton,” he began when the mya closed the duos, 
“Deft the house at hellpast live, as soon as £ dare 
get awag, and have come sirvigh® here ty tell you the 
ne 


“What's the news 27 

“Port of it Pgaess you know. or at Teast stepect. 
Miss Murnforl was got away sally at half-past three, 
snotalh She had hardly 
@ telephone message to say thas 


ty —vou know where. FT 
gone when we got 
Me. Mrufcrd—- -" 
The mention of his 
rag ton bull on Jasper Thornton, 
up with a Geree ame of pos-ion. 
You yes, Mumford — what's happened to him?" 
suid Chat he had been taken seriously 
cand that we were tu send fur doctors at 


enemy's name acted Hi 


Mis face 


ard 
blazed 


ea 


ill at the ou! 
once.” 

Like aman who dreads the hrerking of some ierril hy 
news, dasper Thornton put ow his hand and clutchet 
at the table to support Limsclé 

“Don't say hes dead! he gasped hoarscly. 
“Don't say he’s dead and erapet me!” 

Hardened as he w Hatton shuddered at tho 
fiendish hate thet the words expressed. 

“No, he's not dead,” he sail hariiedly. 
he was uncoascions when they brought him info the 
~houss, When he recovered, he asked for 
his danghter, Nebdody knew where she 
was, ant his growime ansiety for her 
safety is making hi fier cruelly.” 
nev Thoraton laughed aloud, 

“Coad! Good! he eschimed. “1 
hops hell suffer all the tortures its 
posible to suffer. DP hope every moment 
that he breathes will be like he agony of 
death, Aad he’s wildly anxious about his 
daagater, v ca 

oH? 


“Bot 


yw omomtent for her: 
the serve ‘ norunning all abeus 
the fewa; we've tclegraphe f, telephoned, 
done ex orything except ell in Gia peties 
- Tye seca to that—-and no trace of her 
cain be found.” 
And shell never be found Hed dis 
Without ever seeing iis daughter, Tle 
will know what Psuderet, now, and some. 
thine of what it is te Toso these you 
love. This is the hoar ive beon waiting 
» for: this is the vengernce FE wanted.” 
He ¢ramped abont the room in his mad 
* exuliation, muttering to himself, and every 
* now and again laughiag as if the thought 
of hie caciny’s sufferings were the greatest 
joke in the world. Atel Hatton stood 
hy watching him, feeling for the first 
time in bis life something of shame and 
utter de i 
am Jesper Thornton did nut seem to 
netics his companion, but strode up and 
dowa the floor as the minutes passed, 
revelling in the sweets of revenge. Tho 
man who had tortured him was being 
“Lo him-elf; the man who had 
the heart of his mother, and 
te an carly grave, was himeclf 
enduring as: Pos acts. Suddenly the clock 
on the mantelpiece ster \ the half hour. Jasper 
Pheraton stomped at the sound and leokel at his 
watch, ; 
“Post be 


ts 


brought his si 


Wave wa 


leat end rusted frame thers ae 
oes out dv the sireef fe pt 
adilly ant urede his way 3 


ils ce 


BESOLT GF FCG 
(Seo page 290.) 
“ENGLISH CUP" TICKETS. 

In PW., dated Feh. 1, there pairs cf tickets for the 
Cup Vinal v i for th: best Beotoall Terostuts 
on Crapton © ho etiieyp-ta selected a3 the be 
tuvether with t aad sddres 
wise as fol 


3 of the eenders, 


seat Pagsable Talent 
r 


} } New Ri., 
nome Al » Dery 
int ner 


Brighton; who neminated W, Testor, 88 Addivon Ra, 
Brighton. 
Ciarton Ontest: Are * Po 

Sent by A. GC. Chamborlin, 20 La 
fon; who nemineted Mra. Chamberin. 

“SCOTTISH INTERNATIONAL” TICKETS. 

In P.IP., deted, Feb. 1, a pair ef Geko ow for tha 
Scottish ational at London owes etiercd te 
readers domiciled in Scotiand fer the votball 
Yripshot cn ‘iH tod ea 
the best was as foilee: 

Trp Lanark: Keep Riv le 

Bent by James Smith, 6 Arthur 

who nominated D. McNeil, ot same teéer 4 


= 


wn hd. Bedi. 
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Vas bas long sinee weleamed mieving pictures 
rmong his amuements. THe is new heginning to 
put then to more serious uses. 

Medical seientixts, for insianee, have siecceded 
in throwing on the screen blood corpus: des the size 
of dinner plates, and so enabling the doctors to 
setually witness the battles that are constantly 
heing w aged in cur system between the mé liynant 
microbes cf discase and the Lbereticent ones whose 
mrission in life it is toatteck and devour them. 

Armies of hideous tedpele-like creatures advance 
against the defenders, dcliver their attack, and 
retire, Teaving the “ batth-ground? covered with 
the hodies cf the shus. just as in real warfare. 
The microbes, absolutely invisible, of course, to 
the naked eye, are maynificd encrmously for the 
purpose of these ecientitic cinematograph films. 
A flea, magnified to the same extent, would appear 
us big as St. Paul's Cathedral. 

How They Help the Police. 

Tn the French anny living pictures are being 
need to teach soldiers to shoot, in place of the old- 
axhioned moving targets. The German gevern- 
rent is utilising them for the detection of crime. 
For example, in Berlin the other day, the police 
erdered the 250 picture theatres to show at their 
yeatinge performances the portrait of a bank 
messenger who had that morning absconded with 
£13,060. Ile was premptly recognised, and 
asrested the same cvening. 

Here is another case. During the rioting in 
Indapest recently, a cinematograph operator took 
teme picturcs of the disturbenecs, and later on 
these were shown in the ordinary way. The 
police attended the theatres, identitied numbers of 
the rioters, and soon had them under lock and kcy. 

Vhe Amciican army is a voluntary ore, like ours, 
and the military authorities over there find it an 
even more diflicult matter to get sufficient recruits, 
wages being higher there than here, and uncmploy- 
ment Iess fe. In the moving pictures, however, 
they have found a way out of Uie difliculty. Free 
exhibitions have been arrauged for at likely centres, 
showing the advantages of life in the United States 
regular army, ifs excitements, its amuscuients, 
und so on, with the restdt Chat the number of appli- 
eats for eniistment has gone up in some places 
us much as fifly per cert. 

Useful to Arimy Airmen. 

The Germans have gone a etep further. 
Comeras for acrial seouting are being cxtensively 
purchased by tho Berlin War Office. With 
their aid the aimy aiman is able to take 
#% continuous panorauic picture of an enemy’s 
entrenchments. Moreover, moving pictures, 
Nustrating the right and wrong wey of carrying 
out military exereises ard operations, are being 
shown at the leetures which are given to German 
scldiers in barracks after the cutdoor training for 
the day is finished. 

In the same way the Canadian Minister of 
Defence arranged for exhibitions of moving pictures 
in the cadet camps held Jast summer throughout 
the Dominion, when 40,900 of Canada’s young 
reldiers tceok the field. The films showed the 
acinal work of digging rifle pits, consiructing 
entrenchments, putting up barbed-wire entxngle- 
ancnts, and so forth. 

To Teach the Territorials. 

What littl has been done in England in this 
Aivection, however, has been principally the result 
of yrivate enterprise, some few cominanding 
‘fijcers, amongst them being Colonel Nugent, of the 
Jiish Guards, having had militery films taken for 
their Gun regents. In somo Territorial drill 
ludhy feo, instrmetion filns have been exhibited, 
and fecturcs siven on them. But this is about all. 
No eystemaiie govermmncit efort has so far heen 
made, dile that, for imstance, put forth by the 
yovernments of Geoimany, France, ard the Unitee 
States of America, 

Meanwhile, liowever, scores of individuals are 
puliing the new art to new uses for their own 
especial benefit. Prominent airmen, for instance, 
are learning much concerning their mistakes, and 
the best means of preventing them, by watching 
themselves in flight ; and some of our leading actors 
and actresses are having their rehearsals filmed, so 
as to be able to detect any faults therein, with a 
view to their subsequent e¢rrection, 
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ALL READERS READ THIS. 


Wo want 130 Football Gnesis, 160 to witness the 
Cup Final played at the Crystal Palace on April 
1th, and oO Seotti-h readers to see the International 
Scotland vy England played at Chelsea on April Sth. 

We offer our readers: 


Free return raiiway ticket from their 
hoine to London. 


Hot Breakfast, Dinner, and Tea. 

Trip round London. 

Seat in Grand Stand to witness the 
Final or International. 


HOW TO “IN TICH*TS. 
Each wee we give yoo re naire of a popular football club and we 
Wibyeato miken* Poot oa) Tae show’ on tub nnaine, 
Tie club chosen thisseck s PRESTON Ni-RTH END. To make 
"on PRESYON .OiTH EN') you make a 


e Pocotball Tripsis 
ace or ent of thle words, the jaiuals of which must be 


etteraicontinedin the came of the popal rleagaeeclab. You may 
use ony three letter yeu Lke in ang ori-r, but a letter can ouly bs 
teed more than once if is occurs more ben ovee, 

Auexwmple* Football mpshot,’ which mu-t not be used, is: 
Preston NortH Exp: SerKk:xc Diviston Honorns. 

Wie. yon have male your “ Poothall Tripshot,” write it in the 
ap co provided on th entry form, ant your: name underme:th, 
‘Shen ask tae fr ssl tu #0 with you to the Cap Fiaal 
to pnt bis er her > bnewh yours 

Tha . j iver pairs~Ior the Cap Final are 
flere rthe best Poutbail ciipsbutr. 


FOR SCOTLAND ONLY. 


In addition to uskiny 100 of our readcrs to come 
to the Cup Finai we are inviticg dy readers from 
Sevdand to wiiness the Internaiional Match, 
Seothind v, Engiard, played at Cavlsea on April Sth. 

Galy readers co:niciled tn Scotlamd mzy 
enter for tiese tickets. 

Al) we want you to do is to moke a “Football 
Tripchot” on the nae of come tamons Seo.tish 
team. You will fin how to make * Football Trip- 
shots” above. 

Chis week four free tickets—two pairs—for tho 
International match are offered for the hest Football 
Tripshot on MOTHERWELL, tho Scoitish League 
elub, 

There will only be two more contests for 
readers living iu Scotland, so enter now. 


f ENTRY FOLM. 
FOOTBALL TRIPSHOTS No. Q 


Write your thice words clearly in ink, 
State bere whether English or ccotlish Contest, 


I agree to abide by the condilions and to accept 
the decision publishid in Prarson’s Weekly” as fincl. 


Signed .:... 
Addrcss 


SIgNOM sssiissesnsiies: sanvssncsasiinns 


Address . 


RULES FOR COMPETITORS. 


1. When son have fi!l _ up the entry form gct your friend to 
sign his or hor name bow yours, then ent it out, cod place it 
in an envel po _ascre ced te the Eater, Pearson's Welly, hien- 
rota Stiect, Lencan, W.C. N> ct er ¢ miunicain to b? 
melosed. Names and addre cs wust be writien, Lot pr.nted, or 
typewritten, 

2. Envelopes, wth cntries for Fnzlish Cup Final tick-te, murt 
be marked “Preston 1: the top deft-had omar, and these 
fer the Interraieual " Motherwell," All entries must be peuted 
to arrive not later than ‘Suesdas, Mareh 4th, 

3. The prizcs will be awarced for the aitempte considered the 
test. After these Lave been sclected, a fi e invitation wl) bz 
sent to cach of the readers wics? uame, appear cn the winn-ng 
cutry forms, to travel from ‘h> atidresses given to view tLe 
trslish Cup Final or the liternatioua!. 

4. Tho Fditor will acc pt no respon jhiliiy im regard to the 
locs or non-delivery of any a:tem:pt cubmutted. 

5. The publi-hed decision is final, and competitors may enter 
on this understanding only. 7 ” : 
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| QSES ARE NICER NOW. 3 

N ‘ é 

PP I rc, SY," 

John Buti’s Hair Has Lost its Curlincss, bui ti:- 
Shape of His Nose Has Improved. 

Jaran has finally decided, after experinie),: 
extending over some years, to put beef on the daiiy 
dict of her navy. ‘The reason is that the men js 
those ships where beef has been given daily haye ay 
advantage in height of nearly three-quarters of as, 
inch over the men of other ships, and over te 
average Japancss peasant, to whom meat is 2, 
unknown food, 

In fact, Japan as a wholo shows signs of growire 
taller. It is some twenty or twenty-five years sine 
townspeople began adding western foods to 1!” 
native dict of rice. Consular reports show tha! tle 
stock sizes of ready-made suiis have all moved us. 

Another curious change made by civilisation oy 
the Jap is a result of the large sale of haiv-lri:! 
and hair-oil there. Til the Japanese adopi 
western civilisation their hair was as upright. a: 
bristly as a golliwog’s. Now it is as smucth a 
lank as an k:nglishman’s. 

Wigs Have Killed Curts. 

If the figare of John Bull, so dear to the evi 
turist, were brought up-to-date, ho would have 1. 
be robbed of his curls. ‘hat is one way in wines 
the English type is changing. For ceateies t! 
average Englishman had curly bair, But diisy 
the whole of the cightcenth century wig were i 
genexal use, and onr hair has never recovere:t fy 
that hundred years of wig-wearing. The curb 
has been ernshed out. That, too, is supposed to. 
one reason why baldness has been much conc: 
in the nincteenth and twentieth ccntiiries thon i: 
was in the Middle Ages and up to 1700, 

A similar change is that from fair to dark. ‘V) + 
majority of Mngtish people are now more dar! +i: 
fair, while centuries ago the balance was deci 
the other way. The great majority of Enis: 
are town-diellers, and medical science reo" 
that dark peopie are better adapted constiiais 
ally for city lite than fair people. But ne om « . 


1 
} 
| 


say why. 

dur fioscs Used to ke Hooked. 

Our noses have changed a lot, too. Looks aus 
portraits in picture galicrics of cightcenth-c ai 4 
admirals and generals, and yeu will notice that oo 
half of them, probably, have noses of the ait 
or “hook” type. ‘This nose is quite uncowe. + 
the Unite] Kingdom nowadays, though it is i 
rare in the eastern countics than elsewhei. 
Canada, for some reason, the aquiline nose is e:.- 
paratively common. But in fngland our inoses © 
much straighter than they uscd to be. 

The American face is steadily changing. Vi: 
writers have pointed out the curious fact tht + 
typical American face is getting to resemble ive 
and more closely that of tuc original dweller in C: 
same land; the Red Indian's high and prom... 
cheek-bones, lank hair, thin lips, and impas i: 
expression are points that tho two races, thous! 
dilferent in blood, have in common. [6 has «\: 
been asserted that in the different parts oi ‘| 
States the typical local face teads to be hie that) 
the tribe which used to live in that particuler pois. 

Climates Change Faces. 

Similarly, more than one visitor to New 
has remarked on the nunber of broad, **! 
noses to be seen there. The same mysteries 
process which is at work in America sce to | 
working there, too, for this nose, a sort Gi sti 
ajquiline, is the nose typical of the New Zeshioud 
aborigine, tho Maori. A Sydney journalist roves 
said playfully that befcro the English em ie 
New Zealand leaves the qnayside his nos 
seen swelling. It has been snggested, too, that t!: 
typical South African face is beginning to 2 < 
heavy, like that of the Boor. 

That changes like the:e should tako place may 
seem inereditle, but everyone knows how a pret 
sion or trade may mould a man’s face. A doayot 
or butcher may often be identified at once. [i i") 
faees one meets at work every day help to mou! 
one’s own face it, is not so surprising that aca 
climate may tend to produce the same type of fe, 
whatever the race of its owner. 

Italians are showing a decided increase in heigh!, 
usually attributed to the effects of conscriptior. 
An army report just issued states that in Neiher 
Italy hundreds of six-foot youths join yearly. ‘The 
Frenchman is growing taller, too, and also faive'. 
The first Frenchman you meet nowadays is just +? 
likely to be fair as dark. 
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—For the five bes! replics I will give Electric Hand-lamps. Mark postcards “Telegram.” (Sce page 914.) 


WEEK ENDING 
_Mamom 1, 1918 ee 1913. 


“What @ Blizzard 's Like 


A Vivid Description of a Personal Experience. 
By DICK DONOVAN. 


Somp years ago I was crossing the Fluela Pass 
jn Switzerland from Tarasp to Davos Platz in the 
‘pth of winter, in an open post sleigh. 

i and an old peasant woman, who was going to 

. a sick son at Davos, were the sole passengers. 
<1. and I occupied our sleigh with a driver, while 
: epeeing us, with two horses tandem, was a much 

acer sleigh, carrying the mail-bags, which 
,ere in charge of a conductor, the driver, and a 

-1man. 

“The weather was threatening when we started, 

I knew from experience that we were in for a 
iL: mand. 

‘4s we neared the summit of the Pass, which is 
= 40) feet above sea level, the sky darkencd to 
iviiness, and there was a gullenness in the air that 
1... surely presaged the coming storm. 

‘the driver, knowing the ‘danger, stopped the 

chs, turned the horses sdvilt to look after 
tic selves, raised the passenger-slcigh on its side 

_incta bank of snow go that we could find shelter, 

! these preparations were scarcely finished before 

U- Ulizzard struck us with a mighty rear. 


Cold Penetrated Our Bones. 


‘he Leavy tarpaulin covering the mail-Lags 
a. torn frem its fastenines, and carried a urcat 

tance through the air as uf it had Leen a piece of 
( sue-paper. 

‘The darkness was interse, and tc snow so thick 
tat not even the sleigh with the mail-begs a few 
: “rds off was visible. 

_ Happily for ourselves we were fuirly well shelicred 

‘the bank of snow and the upturned sicigh, but 
Heathing was difficult, and the cold penctrated 

r very bones, 

Theso terrible storms are so bewildering and 

‘aden the senses to such an extent thata traveller 
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who cannot find some sort of shelter is —— es a ge (ae eae a 
sure to perish. 


In this instance the blizzard was of short duration. 
In an hour it had ceased, and the air cleared. Tho 
blizzard which proved the undoing of poor Captain 
Scott, it will be remembered, lasted for nine days. 


Hot Spiced Wine To Thaw Us. 

We found the terrified horses standing together 
dazed and half-frozen. We harnessed them vu 
again, and, having recovered the tarpaulin with 
some difficulty, we proceeded on our journey, and 
in a short time reached tho refugo on the summit, 
where warmth and hot spiced wine enabled us to 
thaw our frozen limbs and set our blood circulatirg 
again. 

These terrible storms, which are so frequent in 
Polar seas and mountain regions, tax the — 
and energics of a human heir ‘g to the utmest, and 
it is easy to understand that anyone weakened 
from exhaustion and lack ef food must necessarily 
perish if suecour is not forthcoming. 


oe 


Maciwtrate: © You are charged with breaking 
a chair over thi is man’s head.” 
Prisoner: * 1 didn’t mean to break 


your worship.” 


the chair, 


—_—>--- 


Wine 
Father 
Willio: “It 


2 Wes Jonalhia hich priced Ing yer, pat 
“What a question! Why? 
sccms the whale couldn't vetain him.” 


MAKING IT RIGHT. 

Tur train-car conductor eyed it eriticaliy. and 
then ventured to point cut to the lady that the 
threepenny- picce had a hole ia it. 

“Oh, well, that doesn’t matter, 
queried archiy. 

“Tam afraid it does. madam.” was the un- 
compromising reply. ‘There was en awkward 
pause, and then an idea siruck the pacsenzer, 


a” 


does it 2’ she 


“Well, then, give mea ticket with a hole in it— | 
that will make it right.” 


ae 
mit: 
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OUR GIFT WINNERS. 
They carried their “ Pearson's” in their hands 
And this is what we gave them. (See pay: 6“1.) 


Taptes’ Pcrses To -- 
P. Klug. 352 Durnsford Rd., Wimbledon Park 


Tire Wright, 7 Castleford Grove, Spark! Il, Birk 
Misa A. Riches, 167 Howard Rd., een, ibaeas 
Miss K: Martin, 27 Morten St., Joppa, Edinburgh 


Miss A. Weaving, Ga Althea St, Luiliam 
pw. eon To-— 
E. K. Lintott, 62 Chariwced Rd., Patnos 
Mr Ettery, 11 Reding Rd., ieee NE 
. T. Barton, 69 Leslie Rd., Leytonstone, N.E 
f° Fordham, ‘51 Gt, James St., Hoxton, N. 
H, Firth, 13 Wakelicld Rd., Orse tt, Yorks. 
Miss A. Dunn, 6 Ap View, Morris Pk 
H. Willianison, 1 Alexandra’ Cre:c: nt, L 
iW alters, 60 Penton Place, Kens aington, 
StytocrapHic Pexs To— 
J. FE. Whelan, 139 Manningham Lane, Bradi.. ich 
A, Laneford, 33 Winslade Rd. B rixle n, 5. Ww 
W. Hope, 9 MeAslin Rd., Glasgow. 
a Mizen, 10 Alexandra Ra., Levton, 
W. a 258 St. Philin’s Rd.. She 1G 
hie -3 J, Penman, Hilerest, Lenzie, Scutiend. 
StveR Cian CUTTERS To— 
J. A. Wampton Haye House, Solihull, Warwick sti: 
k, J. _ chord, 49 Littledale Rd. « Egremoni, Ch 
W. Mahoney, 26 Reunton Rd.. Rew, BE. 
eo Pexein Casrs To— 
3 Rd, Heslev, Shefiels 
Bo karcton Ra, 


S.W. 


st. Budeaus 


S.E 


_ A. Wynn, 
Xx 2 it. 


Vires To-- 


St., Manningheom, Drodilo: 


Rd 


Ri 

ro, Portic kG 

Mies, DB. Well, 7 a Totonhain 

ll. G. Wooldridge, bs Vicarage Lid., Lye, 
bridgs. 


So earry your “Pearson's” in your haad, 
and see what wo will give yeu. 


RRR RID PIII DUI PPI OO 


near Stour. 


—. ~~ SUSSEX CONSTABLES ARE TOO STOUT. 


“A kemb has just dropped in the midst of the Sussex police with tremendous force,” says a daily paper. “The chief constable has intimated to th-m, 
with painful frankness, that many of them are much tco stout.” In view cf this statement, our cartoonist mates a few weight-reducing suggestions 


which the Susse:: force may care to adczt. 
XQ 


[purese iIR- ~SEST \ 
-FOLLOW — ME- ‘ 


ee ALONG #s ae > | AND WALKING | 
a ee _! ON THE HANDS 

THEIR BEAT WOULD ~~ MIGHT BE TRIED | 

HELP TO REDUCE FAT IN TH GOOD RESULTS |}, 


A SEF- |Ment WOULD BE 
CORPULENT CONSTABLES High, 


[aavoeate0 bY THE RC's'Wh WIVES | 


[" 
)pouice | mons = Ni 
STATIC“. 


Wene\IA as 
sae 


“AI! THERE, ) 
THIS ‘AIN'T 
A JOY RIDE? 


up? \ : 
D 
AIN'T you HA ” 
any BREAKFAS an 


) STOP i, 
HES STOLEN 


; a. se ‘ee 


== LL 
j/ HOW w THe 
(3102 aed veR 


[FINALLY THE 
-___S RESULT OF TOO 
DRASTIC REMEDIES MAY BE OUT OF 
PLACE IN THE OLD UNIFORMS. ;—- 


FOR STRENUOUS 

FAT REDUCING 
a(EXERCISE THE BLACK MARIA MIGHT 
Had FUTURE BE HAULED BY PC'S. 


ii ceca 


BUT AFTER ALL, A WEIGHTY 
CONSTABLE. iS USEFUL AVIIMES. 


You all know that nursery rhyme about Jack and Jill and a pil of water 
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= saiSte A - - 
GAVE IT TO HIM. 

Cheriles: “Well, sir, I gave it to 
that man straight, I can tell you. He 
is twice as big as 1 am, too, but I told him exactly | 
what 1 thought of his rascally conduct right to! 
his face, and I called him all the names in the | 
dictionary and a lot of others as well.” 

Editor: “And didn’t he try to 
Chortles 2” 

Cheriles : “ No, sir, he didn’t ; and when he tried 
to answer me back [ just hung up the telephone 
receiver and walked away.” 


hit you, 


“You don't scem to know what you'd like for 
your birthday, Freddy,” said his mother. “* Here’s 
a printed list of presents for a good little boy.” 

freddy read over the list, and then said: 
** Mother, haven't you a list for a bad little bey 2?” | 
A Man went to address a Sunday school unpre: | 
pated. Uhinking to be funny, he asked this ; 
question: 

“What would you do before so many bright: 
Koys and girls, who expected a speech from you, | 
if veu had nothing to say ?” | 

* Pd keep quiet,” replied a small bey. 

Ted: “T hope you gave your gil a Liibday | 
present that will cause her to long raaember yeu.” , 

Nels “TI don't know ahout that ; 
but it's a constant reminder to me, for 
1 bought it en the instalment plan,” 


HER “HUBBY'S” NIGHTCAPS. 

A Lapdy crossing from Trance to 
England was asked by the Custems 
efficer if ehe had anything to declare. 
She assured him that she had nothing 
Lut wearing apparel in her trunks ; but 
at the bottom of the large one, which 
to hin seemed the most suspicicus, were 
found twelve bettles of brandy. 

“Madam,” said the officer sareas- 
tically, ‘“‘do you call these wearing 
upparel ‘dae 

‘Certainly! she replied sweetly 5 
** thase are my husband’s nighteaps.” 


“Wer, old man, how did you get 
along aficr I left you at midnight ? 
Get home all right 2?” 

“No; a copfoundsd nosy policeman 
hauled me to the station, where I spent 
the rest of the night.” 

“Lucky dog! I reached home.” 


“ Tury turned the X-ray on my brain 
at the hospital, Lut found nothing.” 
“What did they expect 2?” 


A SLIGHT MISTAKE. 
Youig Seryece (in hospital after 
having just romoved the patient's leg): 
“Does the operation meet with your 
approval, doctor 2?” 


Hivod Serqecan: “Very well dere, a 
ouly fora slybt mistake.” | 
Youn Sergeoa se “Why, what's the ! 
” \ 


Beatter 
Llead Suigcon is 
the wiong leg!” 


Mis. Newed (outside poulterei’s) + 
“Mohn. dear, do you think chickens 
when they leok so red about the bead 2 

air, Newed: “Nog they're probably 
to think whata price is asked for them.” 


“You've amputated 


are goad 


” 


blued ines 


Conductor (oudMy)s © Did T get your fare 2” 

Lusenger (mecliv): “LD gave it to vou, but I 
ont know whether you get ilor ihe een pany.” 

‘Tean’y make out why T, who em so hile af 
cards. shoud be oo internally unfortunate bec hing 
heresy” : 

“ALY Vou forget. old pert vere net slowed 
to shut (he dices 

WAS MIKE ALIVE? 

Two Frishnien were workire on the roel oof oe 
Buildine one dos when oce mile amis apd 
tell to the ground. ‘phe other Jeaned over ord 
walled: “Are vez dead or aleive, Mike $7 

“Oim elive £7) ssid Mike feohly. 

“Sure verre such a Har Of don’t knew whether 
fo Leliave ye% or not.” 


“Well, then, OF must be dead’ said) Mike. 
“for voz would nevee dare to call mea Hor if O81 
wer choive!” | 


—Towant you to rewrite it in rag-time verse. 


' 
Surn., March 


Sweet You 
just in front? 
Old Sak: “Oh, then’s jast tugs, mum.” 
{ Sweet Young Thing: “Oh, yes, of course; tvg:-of-war. I've heard 
j of them. 


Quip? anc Jestlets 


BIRTHDAY NOTES. 


Mon., February 24. . 

There are two places where the “ House full” sign 
never is displayed. In Heaven there is always teom 
for one more ~ and in the other place. 

Tues., February 2&5. 

If men would not gossip 8» much about the gossip 
of women, women would hav@less to gozsip about. 
Wed., February 26. 

A man is never so utterly wnorizinal as when he 
is ove-making cr praying. 

Thurs., February 27. 

If woman makes all the trouble in life, it's woman 

who makes life worth all the t:ouble. 


Fri., February 28. 


Half the time while the man is thinking “ T wonder | 


fl dare?” tha woman is thinking “LT wonder why 

he deesn't :” 

Sat., hierch 4, 
What is cucecss ? 

of paint. 


Only failure with a fresh ecat 


=. 


A weman who has once Jaughed at her husband 
ean no longer love him. A husband invest. be for his 


wife a being full of strength, gr atrers, cud autharity. 


SHE KNEW THE ROPE GAME. _ 


Old Salt: “Yes, mum, them’s men.o™-war.” 
nz Thing: “How interesting; and what are the little ones 


EXPENSIVE TREATMENT. 
“Sprsuine of doctors’ bills,” said Cooper. as 
he lit a eigay, * 1 have recently bad revealed to me 
a depth of nerve which T supposed was possessed 
ouly by gasinen and plunibers. 
Dr, De Ploma 2? 
Bye? 


“Weil. yeu knew when he came here to practise! 


he was very sweet on any danghtos, Lles, fer a 
While? : i 

at ea 
Welle one cold doy Inst samiver she met Tia 
Ja town When she was out shepping, and he asced 
ies to have a eup of coffee at a restaiin 

“yv ty diiee 

“Wat A diGTe while afier that he pepped the 
qnestion, and floss threw him oven? 
Poor fellow 1? 

“You poor fhav! But he hod his wits abort 
hive. anc lay T got this !iil: 


it 
Mie 


Pe. 


e. 


Cooper, 


Cavanter . 


Vel more th 


You know youny! 


am ten lines. 
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REGARDLESS OF COST. 
Tuer assistants of a large fier. 
draper’s shop were preparing for thc 
yearly sale. ‘* What shall I mark that lot of bl. ’, 
eilk 2?” asked an assistant of the employer. 
| “Mark the selling price 15s. a yard,’ wae Us 
answer. 
| “But it only cost 10s. a yard!” 
astonished employee. 

“JT don’t care what it cost—I am selfing . 5 
: pegardless of cost!’ retorted the shopkecp-r. 


hi: s rs 


“Tl 


{ 
} 
| 


said ti 


Trate Father: teach to 
; daughter.”’ 
Fiedilic ; 


learnt!’ 


you 


“Not at all necessary, sir--T Laye jus 


door): “It's no good, Tom, not one ef the ke. 
will fit.” 

i; 2enmys “ Well, then, all we can do row js 
Wait until mamma comes heme, and ek her is 
something Jer being good boys.” 


| Std (whe Las been trying to epen the louis 
| 


“My dear, I was one of the very firs. to leo 

; said a man who, on reterning from an ered. 
party. was grected reproachfully by de wits 

“Ob, you always say that!” she retorted 

'  * Well, I can prove it this time. anvhov !” 
insisted the husband. “ Leok in tbe 
hall and sec the gold-muunted! umats."! 
ve brought home.” 


HIS GREAT MISTAKE. 

“On, Jack, cld fellow! Haven't sen 
you since your wedding, two years ace, 
How goes matrimony ?” 

“Very well, thanks, By Jove, its 
expensive comfort! My wife's dres-- 
maker takes most of my salir.. Hj 
had known--—” 

You would have remaincd -inehy 
ch?! 

“No, no; but I would have iva::* | 
the dressmaker.” 


“ Dorotuy, why were you away from 
school yesterday 2?” asked the teacher. 
“Was it on account of the incleiency 
cf the weather ?” 

“No! It was because 
answered Dot. 


it rained,’ 


“T rear I have made a mistake,” 

“Why 2” 

"He proposed in a taxi. The min:to 
J accepted he paid the bill and we ¢.1 
eut and walked.” 


OUGHT TO BE GLAD. 
“You are very naughty, to-day, 
Johnnie!” exclaimed his mother. 
“Well, you got sumethin’ 
thankful for.” replied the boy, 
* (should like to know way ¢ 
“hat I ain't twins.” 


to be 


“Mr. Procs is altogether too lita” 

“ How so?” 
“The last time he was at mv hots 
) teld him to make himself thorouzhibs 
' at home, and in Icss than five miiutes 
he had quarrellcd with my wife. kicked 


‘the est out-of-deors, discharged the cock, spank: J 


; the hahy, and told me I was a fool.” 
| _—_—— 
| . : . . 
“Wavr you a cireulatirg library 2?" 

“No, madam. Tam afiaid we are quite cut: 
dint Tecan show you a revolving book-case. 


los 


them. 


“T svrrosr, like all emateur fishennen, yon 
cant a lot on your lest fishing trip 2” 

“Pien't IT, just! DT ecancht the lost tiaia, a 
severe cold, and a leeture from my wife.” 

DAY OF GRACE. 

Tis yenng undergraduate wag hated het 
his tutern We had exeecded his leave by no? 
than two days, . 

“Well? said the professor, “what have yoo 


to say for yourself 2” 
“Pi awfully sorry replied the unterersd. 
» Treally couldn't get baek before, Twos detain 
hy aust important business.” 
The rrefssor louked at him steraly. 


” 


1 tso more days cf grace, did you?” he 


#588) 
Ne. sir, 


answeie'} the young man, off hia 
Pgurid for a moment-—" of Marjeric.” 


i ad 


Werk ENDING 
Marcu 1, 1913. 
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CHAPTER LXIX, 
Jephson’s Jaunt, 


rnowas Curtstiax Jeruson walked home from 
r:eralt _Kirke’s house in Beagle Street to his own 
. {t was a good long walk, but he wanted a 
woh of fresh air. 

‘Avdtas he walked along he laid his plans for his 
L lias. 

Ite could really start on his holiday now! And he 
~ atl, and looked up in the sky as if in search of that 
1 1= visitor to London, the sun! 

(enty of sunshine in Paris and the South! Again 
J ph-on smiled. 

‘\ holiday would do poor old Benjamin Blenkington 
- at, toof And Jephson’s facc grew serious again. 
A wistful look crept into his eyes. 

vvange he had never really secn Blenkington until 
tat afterncon, He had been too busy trying to 
‘over his secret and the problem of “C. W.” Yet 
i wasn't often that Jephson looked at a man without 
~ ving him—er seeing “into hin’? would perhaps be 
ise better way of describing it. 

Ant he had looked at Blenkington often enough. 

ite had seen Brand the moment he set eves on him. 
Aut at the thought of Hesketh Brand, Jephson’s lips 

citened and his eyes glintcd. Quite a big account 
i settle with that gentleman ! 

Jephson’s nostrils dilated like a warhorse seenting 
tritle. He felt impatient forthe attack. Tis methods 

re a litle slow sometimes, but always sure. He 

‘tom left anything to chance or tovk a risk. 

Yet for once in his life he had gambled—garabled 

. ihe actions of a man and woman at a ceicis in their 

es, For he had just left Blenkington alone with 
woman who had cried so fiercely for revenge. 
sjone with the woman whose husband he had killed ! 

ife had gambled on Deborah Kirke. 

ile was so sure of her. Te knew she would behave— 
jt as she had behaved. Blenhington was safe! 

\ big man, Blenkington, he refected, as he climbed 
ti stairs of his lodgings ; a fine fellow. R ather than 

“LU the honour of a dead man to his widow, rather 
toan tob her of her faith he had held his tongne and 
fused to plead or excuse himsclf for an old, hati- 
1 cotten crime. 

Yes, a big fellow. A man! 

Acphseon shut tho door of his sitling-room and 
1 sing into his bedroom he drew forward a chair and 

down, He happened to find himself sitting opposite 
1 mirror on his dressing-table, and staring at his 
oan reflection ! 

Hic shook his head a little sadly. ‘ Haven't 
noticed your ugly face for a long time,” he epostro- 
yhised himself. ‘¢ Been too busy, [ suppose. Don’t 
Vink much of it now Ido see it! Looks as if a course 
‘f cod-liver oil and sunshine would do it good.” 

ile sighed, ‘It’ be uscfel, very useful !” 

He puckered up his eyes and leant back in his chair 
rt looked more critically at his reflection—as anu 
-ciist looks at a picture he isin the act uf painting, or 

‘a model he is going to draw. 

“Very good! Very good indeed! You catled me 
sv ecrobat, Mr. Brand, the other day. By Jove, you 
arly hit the mark, but not quite! Not an acrobat, 
fit perhaps a—— ” 

Ile yawned and rose. No time to waste if he were 

ving on this splendid holiday Blenkington sugyesicd. 
‘ urious, whenever be thought of Brand he was anxious 
io start. 

Almost seemed as though he were running away ! 

Ringing the bell, he told his landlady that he was 

Naving that night. Going away for a change of air. 
iladn’t quite*decided where he'd go, No need to 
forward letters. 
‘Then he packed his sponge-bag, razors, and some 
linen, into a small guit-case. He walhed out of his 
lodsingsand got intoa west-bound omnibus, He changed 
at Oxford Circus and enicre:l another omnibus, which 
‘ook him to tho corner of Wellington Strect, near the 
Strand, 7 

Ho walked along, gazing into the shopa until be 
tame to one which scemed to fascinate hit, A most 
veculiar shop, full of peculiar things. 

Jephson b-gan to laugh, His intcrest ia the window 


eas 


—On pace 895 you will find an article on resetime which mary 
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excited the derision of a crowd of small boys. But 
Jephson seemingly had become a boy himself. At 
last ho entered the shop, and made his way to the 
counter, where still more extraordinary things were 
displayed. 

here were qucer-looking people strolling about, too. 
Mighty interesting some of them ! 

Jephson recognised one or two. Knew their names. 
The women were morc interesting than the men, As 
he commenced to nervously make his purchases ouc 
beautiful woman looked at birg and smiled. 

But Jephson was very much in carnest. It was the 
first time ho had contemplated a holiday of the kind 
on which he had decided. It was necessary he bought 
with great care and discretion. 

Considering that he spent over half an hour in the 
shop the parcel ho carried away was an exceedingly 
small one. But Jephscu guarded it jealously. 

He made his way through Covent Garden now, along 
Henrictta Street, to the corner of Carrick Street. 
Here a large shop on the left attracted his attention, 
Ho entered and mado further purchases—of a more 
substantial nature. ‘These were packed in his suit-casc, 
and Jephson asked that it should be sent to an address 


THE GREATEST SERIAL STORY EVER WRITTEN. 
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in the Strand—ose of the smaller hotels not far from | 


Charing Cross Railway Station. 


Ho couldn't start immediately after all. He had 


just remembered a visit he must pay before he div- | 


appeared from London. There was not mach time to 
be lost, so he called a taxi-cab,—a rare extravagaiice 
with Jephson. Obvious to enyone who knew hin 
that he was intent on the affairs of a friend. Vad it 
been his own business he would have walked or “bused ! 

He drove to Philip Derwent’s rooms and luckily 
fourd him at home. 

Philip had to be told the wholo truth about Juan 
Lester's father and Benjamin Blenkington. And thea 
cither Philip or he would have to tell Joan herself, 

An ugly business. 

Jepson sighed, and, taking off his taf, ran his 
fingers through his hair, What a lot of wely work 
had to be done in this workaday worki! Hf people 
only realised how theic actions affected o:her lives ! 

Each thought a man allowed to take root in ints 
heart and give birth to action was like a stone thrown 
into a pond ; the little waves it created spre: Lin ever: 
widening circles, siirting and moving, ait setting in 
motion evervibing floating on the surface of Cie water, 

Even so the geod and evil deeds of men. 

How little people realised their respons 

Jephson still pitied Joan. But he wes st 
because he still believed in her! Yes, in 
photograph. In spite of everything ! 

“You've got news for me, can sce! Philip eviect 
as he led Jephson into his dea, ** Gut with it, mat 
Is it about Sally?” 

Jephson shook his head, He bad not forszotten 
Philip's little sister, Indeed, while he had been 
preparing for his holidays he had theugat of her and 
made plans to find her. 

“Thave news, but not about Sally. 
be able to find her for you soon.” 

Philip looked at Jephson, and his eves gleamed. 
“You're a marvel. By gad, sometimes you make me 
feel positively nervous-——” 

“Why 27? Jephson frowned. 

Philip turned the conversation, 

“Pol ine vour news, You havent solved the 
riddle, cleared up the mystery of doscph Lester's 
murder 2” 

“ Your share in it!” 

Jephson speke without thinking, Te was looking 
ahead. But be saw Philip change colour, And now 
he frowned. Of course Philip was a white man, as 
straivit asadie, But dophson was tied, and Blovk- 
iacton and Deborah Kirke had just turned every dag 
topoy-tuevy, He sat down wee 

“You di «fo ver cost 
alr, Benjamin 
how end why he binekine hed 1 
Listen and Clb cell you.” 


! 
i 


ilitics ! 
Mhiavstitied, 


spice of the 


Sul, L hope to 


at Joan's father 
Ivo 
Is 


“a 


hurts 


Nlashonal 


Was 


tow. 


his back to the fireplace. 
“T shoukt never have thorght ohl Bk 

could play the hero 1” 
“Lifes full of surprises,” 


(Continued on page 904.) 


Vonyye 
langton 


Jephson sabl slowly. 
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WIEN your skin gets broken, either 

by a cut, “chap,” serateh, burn, 
or scald, or beaks out in pim}tes 
and itchy patches, the best thiny is to 
smear the damaged place over with 
Zam-Buk. 

Zam-Buk is a pure vegetable Lalu 
manufactured under scicntille condi- 


Y Y tions which ensure a high standard of Uf jt 
; germicidal strength, lusting wholesome. YY 


ness, and unvarying healing efficiency, 

When Zam-Buk is applied to a sore 
there is an end to the pun, ond the dun- 
geruus germs that swoop through the 
broken skiu are immediate'y killed off. 
Poison and disease cannot take hold in 
the tissues. At the same time Zam-Buk 
helps Natnre to 
quickly repair the 
injured skin in @ 
way that makes all 
other methods 
appear unsatisfac- 
tory and anti- 
quated. 


Yi, g 
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Mr. Goo. R. SITAS. 

HE splendid sisnifiesnce of the Romans word Tateho 
(which Mr, Geo. R. Sims, its illustrious discoverer, 
named his Hair Grower) is fully and faithfully lived 

up to in the prowl product — worthy inberiter ofa worthy 
name, which has changed despair into joy in a hundred 
thousand cases—Tatcho, the Hair Grower, Nothimg but 
sheer merit, full worthines«, smd utter genuineness, has 
placed and hotlis Tatcho where if 1h ds itsclf to-day—the 
one reliable Hii Grower, tru ty, honest, genuine, 


Chemists and Slores ereorhes, 8 B97 146, 
TATCHO LASCRATCRIES, 
gs Great Queen Street, Kingsway, Leadon 


help you. 
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DEAD MAN'S GRIP (continued from page 903). 
** And now, Derwent, you realise what one of us must 
do? Joan must be told everything.” 

Philip straightencd himself. “Nol ” 

Jephson rose. “* Yes.” F 

here was silence. ‘ho two men looked at ono 
another. _ 7 . 

“It would break her heart,” Philip said slowly. 
“Sho believed implicitly in her father, Oh! Of 
cource she was aware of what she called his little 
eccentricities and peculiarities. But blackmail! For 
a girl to be told thet her father, whom she honoured 
and trusted, had fur years obtaincd mouey by black- 
mail, it would be too cruel.” aes 

Jephson nodded and laid a kindly hand on Philip’s 
shoulder." Perhaps crucl, but only crucl to be hind! 
It is very decent of you, Derwent, not to want Joan 
to be told. I don’t think she doubts you, but che is 
only human after aJl, and she must very often wonder 
why you refused to speak at the trial, to say what your 
business was with Blenkington on Hampstead Heath. 
You must clear youreelf in her eves. If you don’t tell 
her she will probably hear the truth from someone 
else—from Blenkington himsvlf perhaps.” Be 

“IT would do anything to sparc her suffering, 
Philip said softly. 

“Then tell her, man, tell her! Remember peoplo 
suffer in silenco very often. It may hurt her to know 
her father wasn’t all ehe thought him; but think of 
the joy it will give her to know there iy nothing between 
her and you.” 

Philip nodded, but he turned away and walked 
across the room. Jephson followed him with his eyes. 
He saw that his thoughts had taken a sudden turn ; 
he half guessed the dircction they had taken. 

* Yes, I will tell her,” Philip said presently.“ But 
J wish sho would tell me about this fellow Kirke— 
Robert Kirke.” He commenced to walk up anil down. 
** D’you remember when the trial was over, Jepheon, 
we came back here, and I found a bit of yellow kimono 
lying on the floor? Til swear it belonged to the 
kimono which we—Blenkington & Co.—obtained to 
the order of Robert Kirke o long time ago, which I 
happened to deliver mysclf to the estudio. Joan 
eoukin't or wouldn’t tell me how it came into her 
possession, When I was questioning her you inter- 
fered, and told mo to wait, to trust Joan with her 
secret even as sho was trusting me with regard to 
nine.” 

Again there was silence for a little while. Jephson 
Lroke it by asking Philip whether the date of his 
marriage with Joan had been arranged. — 

“Yes, the twenty-third—to-morrow week,” the 
latter replied. on 

“‘ And of course you would like to start marricd life 
without @ single cloud on the horizon, knowing that 
neither of you had anything to hide from the other ?” 
Jephson leat nodded his head, ‘I understand— 

et, if you will take my advice, you won't question 
cr, Derwent. Perhaps che will tell you of her own 
{reo will, You must just be patient, and wait.” 

Philip shrugged his shoulders. “ All right, I will 
try, but I can’t get the beggar, Robert Kirke, out. of 
my thoughts. Where ishe now ? i IT only knew, Ud 
find him and have it out with him! Why can’t you 
find him?” he cried impatiently. 

A subtle smile parted Jephson’s lips,“ Perhaps I 
will trot him along, too, one day soon! Meanwhile 
dismiss him from your mind. Tell Joan everything, 
and ask her no questions.” He held out his hand. 
“And now I must be off. Tam going away to-night 
on wy holiday.” 

“Going to-night 1 Philip echoed blankly, 
won't be away long, will you y’ 

“T rather want a good rst.” 

“ Of course you must. You have been doing the 
work of half a dozen men. It’s beastly selfish of me, 
but we've all learnt to rely on you, Jephson. We shall 
miss you horribly, You will leave me your address, 
of course.” 

Jephson shook his head. ‘Sorry, but it’s a real 
holiday. Oh, if there’s anything, write, and Til sce 
that important letters are forwarded. Mark thei 
*“.Urgent.’”” He put on his hat and walked to the 
door,‘ Give my respects to Joan, 4 shall come back 
for the wedding.” 

“Couldn't get) marricd without you,” Philip 
Jaughed. ‘I suppose for the present as far as Nally 
is concerned I must possess my soul in patience 2” 

Jephson nodded. 

Waving Philip Derwent farewell, he walked quickly 
down the street. Derwent stood cu the doorstep and 

watched him out of sight. 

An cnigma always, Thomas Christian Jephson, 
Now more of a puzzle than ever. 

Derwent stood on the doorstep with his hands deep 
in his trousers pockets, his cyes fixed on the darkening 
sky. How on earth could Jephson have ferreted out 
the mystery of Caleb Wrench, Benjamin Blenkineton, 
and Joseph Lester? 2.0. Sincly it would be 
rasicr to find out what had happened tu Robert Kirke, 
even to discover how and why a torn picee of yellow 
kimono came into Joan's porsesi 

Derwent sighed. Pobert Ikirke was the one cloud 
on an otherwiso elcar eky. ‘The man secmed to haunt 
him. He iustinctively felt that the woman he lored, 
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his affianced wife, was somchow in his grip, that there 
was an invisible barricr botween them. . 
He hed argued with himself until he was tired. Of 
course he trusted her. And of courso he trusted 
Jephson. Why, probably he owed his life to the latter. 
Nevertheless he had an uncomfortable fecling thet 
Jephson was keeping something back from hi, just 
as Joan was doing. It was as though they chared o 
secret between them. 
He was jealuns—jealons even of a thought the 
woman he Joved shared with another man. Yct at the 
same time he would have given a great Oy to seve 
stopped Jephson going away justet the present moment. 
Tere as co much to he done. Poor little Olive 
to be found. That bruic Mecekcth Brand to be scitled 
with, And Philip clenched his fists end his Lody 
stiffened. How he longed for just twenty minutes 
alone with Afr. Brand in a large, empty toom ! 
There was Sally, too, his dear little sister. And, 
above all, the still uusolved mystery of Joseph Lester's 
murder, . 
It was extraordinary how helpless the police had 
shown themselves. It was extraordinary how helpless 
they all were—in spite of Jephson’s wondcrfal work. 
In the grip of au unseen power. If only the dead 
could speak ! 
And in imagination Philip Derwent saw old Joseph 
Lester, the miscr, the blackmailer, emiling in his grave. 
e 2 ® 


Jephson walked slowly along in the direction of the 
Strand. It was a fine evening, there was ro necd for 
any great hurry now ; there was plenty to think about, 
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FOO BUSY TO TALK. 
Side by sidc in the moon’s fale light, 
Two figures sat in the early night. 


One was a man who was half afraid, 
The other a timid, shrinking maid. 


A friendly cloud came over the sky, 
And the man grew bold as it caught his eye. 


He reached an arm and he turned his face, 
And kissed that maid in the proper place. 


And all was silent except for this : 
The lonely echo of that cne kies. 


She may have blushed or she may have not ; 
She silently sat in that self-same spot. 


While the man no syllable spoke aloud, 
But waited and watched for another cloud. 


The cloud soon came, and another, too, 
And he did what any man would do. 


And still that maiden, who scarceiy stirred, 
Just sat and uttered n> single word. 


Until, 2s he gave her ore on the cheek, 
He cried: “ Oh, tell me, why don’t you speak ?” 


And the maiden said, with imprtient sigh : 
“Not now. Let's wait tili the clouds roll by.” 
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and he found it much easier (o think when his body 
was active. 
The faster he walked the faster came thoughts. 
Some of the thoughts that came to him were similar 
to those which were disturbing Pkilip Derwent. He 
realiscd what a vast amount of work there was to be 
done. He had started by taking littl more than an 
outside interest in a murder, and, as far as murders can 
be commonplace, it was a fairly commonplace crime. 
But it had taken root and shot forth branches in 
numerous dircctions, 
But Thomas Christian Jephson wasn't flustered. He 
reached the hotel in the Strand, saw that his suil-case 
and parcels had arrived safely, gave instructions at 
the Bureau, and was shown to a bedroom en the top 
floor overlcoking the river. He was very fond of the 
Thames; it fascinated him. It was co mystcrious, 
quite unlike any other river in the world. Above 
London Bridge a strange, deserted waterway—save for 
a few hundred yards of Victoria Embankment, 
despised and forgotten, He watched a couple of red- 
sailed barges drifting out of sight in the dircction of 
the sea. 

Then, locking at his wateh, he put it under the 
pillow and. partially undressing, he rolled hiniself in 
a rug aud, lying down on the Led, fell fast asleep. 
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CHAPTER LXX, 
A Pigeon to be Plucked. 

cia TREN BRA A LESNAR NAD HUN RANG 
Heskecdt Brasp heaved a deep sigh, pushed back 
his plate, unfa-tencd a couple of buttens of his waist- 
coat, and catled for the bil, ‘Me French waiter brovaht 
it in with a profound bow. Brond Icoked at it, ewore 
he had been overcharged, and, after a heated argument, 
paid it and flung the waiter twopene 
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And then ho sighed again, and lolling back in | 
chair, rolled a huge corona cigar between his lips ci 
arrogantly puffed a cloud of smoke across the ta 
He was dining out to-night, and he had dune hi:;- 
very well, He was in a good humour; ho was aly 
more prone to bully pceple when he was either «. 
saticficd pr very dissati-fiod ; in a normal muud he 4. 
too lazy. : 

He pulled out an imitation gold watch from * 
pocket and looked at it. Only nine o’elock—ton « 
for tho little garable at Carnca’s Club wiich Le qj. 
templated, 

Putting on his hat and coat he Ieft the restau: : 
where he had dined well though not wisely, end 
his way to one of the cheaper mupie-hallss Wish {, 
hat at the back of his head and his cigar proteud:: 
from his mouth at an acute anzle, ho stood at : 
front of the circle and wetched a fat woman in ti: 
inviting the andience vocally “‘To fulluw her yo) 
the town and have a spree!” 

He joined in the chorus, aul then appl ut 
heartily. He didn’t watch tho next tum be cane 
was trapeze artistes, and he realised that they wi 
too clever to break their necks ; so he stood wit 
back to the stage and stared at the men and wes, 
promenading round and round. Soon that bo .: 
to Lore him. He strelldt up to the ber, ordered. 
whisky and seda, and tricd to carry ona flirtation vi" 
the barmaid. 

When he returned to the balcony a troop of perfor, - 
ing dogs were going through thcir tricks, and Urs 
became interested. Performing animals slways ples 
him, They appealed to his senso of humour, bei: 
they looked so ridiculous doing unnatural things 5 iis - 


thing unnatural whetted Brand's appetite. He 
enjoyed picturing to himself how they had tos 
trained, the various tortures they had undergone. lie 


had once met a professional trainer of dez:, one ‘sh 
business it was to provido music-hall pcrfurmers v.*' 
animals, and ho remembered being immensely str 
by this gentleman’s fiendixh ingenuity in turning 0: 
canine acrobats. Only a few survived the ordeal, 21 
he got high prices for those. 

So Brand enjoyed the animal turn. He wait! 
until the cinematograph, then ho made his way outs: i 
slowly walked towards Soho. It was still a bit. eu! 
for the gambling club, but ho wanted a quiet. word ¥ 1: 
Carnea, so he entered, and, having found that i>- 
dividual, buttonholed him. 

After a preliminary skirmish Brand asked the pr. - 
pe how busincss wae. Tho crafty Jew shock !.- 

cad aud his hands at the same time. 

“ Everybody seems to make moncy but the eh). 
The young bloods from the West don’t come here = 
much now.” He edged closer to Brand. “ You're « 
smart man, Mr, Brand, you are; don’t you know & 
few likely young fellows you could bring along, ch - 
some with more money than brains? Most of + 
clients seem to have more brains than money. lt 
no good to me. J shall have to retire soon.” 

“And take a house in Park Lane, I suppsre 7” 
Brand gvinned.  “ You ought to get some woinen he 
Carnea—nice, pretiy, lively girls! Have a bit of « 
kick-up now and then—a dance, you know!” 

Carnea put his finger to his noso and shook hi- }\. 
“Women make too much noise, go does music. \\e 
would have the police in in no time. I don't fos: 
women, Justa nice q:tict girl now and then is dif. nn 

Brand nodded. ‘ Where's the one I saw his 
Cark, rather pretty. Fresh-looking girl, but ue | 
quict ?” 

“You mean——- Carnea checked himself abriy 
“I don’t know her name; they call her ‘Trilhy | 
now. She suddenly started to sing one night, th. 
why. Oh, she comes sometimes, She's tuo quic! : 
wish you would wake her up for me, Mr. Brand. 3 
know—make her jolly and friendly.” 

Brand grinned. “I will! And, look here, Cars 
I’ve got a perfect gem I could bring you along «: 
day, perhaps—as pretty as a peach, as fresh 4- 
skylark, as innocent as a babe unborn.” He 
thinking of Joan. “She would bring the von 
bloods in. And, mark you, when I find a girl -he 
what I tcll her—understand.” 

Carneca gesticulated with his hands. 
along, my boy—bring her along!” 

Brand closed one eye and laid his hand on Car « 
““T shall want paying!” 

“Well, trot her along first. I don’t mind pavi:. 
fur a good thing. Anyone who can bring the mov: 
in always gets his share here. But the room is 1i!!* 
up ; it’s time we started playing.” 

Brand followed him upstairs into the large 1 
where roulette was played. The game soon sfarte: 
but there were not enough people playing to ph: 
Hesketh Brand. He had his superstitions, aud ' 
liked to sco a lot of money on the table, eo he vs 
below to the card-room, but all tho tables were 
up, and thero didn’t seem much chance of git. + 
game there. . 

He was out for blood, thouch ; he wanted to gamine 
ho had got geome cash of “Robort” Kirke’s. Lu! . 
money! He looked round the room rather ivite). . 
If ho hadn't wanted to play there would hare be 
acores of people pestering him, 

His eyes lighted on an old man seated ** 
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cpoitee ee 
near the door; he held half-amoked cheroot in the 
fingers of a-very dirty hand. We had rether thiek groy 
hair, closely-crop grey whiskers, moustache and 
beatd; a hooked nose suggested the dew, yet there was 
sometbing very innocent ia’ his expression. tts 
clothes were dirty and ill-fitting, but of geod quality. 


6 4 
And he was wearing gold spectacles, and on one of his | 


dirty fingers Brand noticed a diamond ring flashing. 

flo also saw a small divmond pin in his badly-tied 
erivat, Having nothing better to do, he sat dawn at 
the table and spoke to him.  Diamond« and dic 
attracted Brand always—both were a weakness of a 
vertain type of very rich mav. 

+} come here to get a game of sonieding or ol,’ 
the =tranger said slowly, rpeaking with a slicht Geran 
arnt “Don’t scem a chaneo, though, Vo is a dail 
sort of glub.” 

“Youre a new member 2 Brand asked. 

“Va. L like a game of cards, or a dectle Muiter at 
youk-tte, just for cg-citement and te pass Cer time, 
dst'’s all, Don’t blay for money.” 

“Oh!” Brand’s interest waned. 
plry for, then—chocolates ¢” 

Yor eg-citement. Der etahes dey ccm ver baw 
» 

and sat up at thet and Hit h’s cigar, which had 
gor out. 

“There's roulette coing upstairs," be suagcatod, 

Tho stranger nodded. “I vill join it directly, but Pd 
Jove der game of cards; more cg-citing, i» it not? It's 
der og-citement Lyant. Ven von begins to get old dere 
wre not many things left to egcite von.” He looked 
straight at Brand. “Don't you like der eg- 
ekement ft” 

“Yes. Yes, by gad, Ido!” 

Rrand began to feel interested in this queet old man. 
Jn spite of his simplicity there was comething sinister 
about him which appealed to Mr. Hesketh, 

“What do you say to a game of piquet, just to pass 
the timo?” 

‘The stranger yawned, and Brand noticed that one of 
fe front tecth in the upper jaw was missing. ** I vood 

ike ib.” 

Cards were callod for, cut and dealt.“ By the wav, 
my name is Brand—Hesketh Brand-—wpat’s yours 2” 

“Richard Wagner. . . . Vot points aro ve 
phyin’ 2? Five shilling 2” 

“You mean—— That's rather high, isn’t it 2” 

“Vo must make it eg-citirg.” Richard Wagner 
yewned. ‘Your deal, mis:<f.” 

Hesketh Brand dealt, wondering what he had got 
hold of. It rather looked as though he had struck oil. 

Piquct was his lucky game, and he dealt himself a 

ood hond. They played for three-quarters of an 
eur, and Brand won each game. 

“Tet me see, that’s a fiver you awe me.” 

“Ts dat all?” Wagner asked lazily. He drew 2 
Isather case from the pockct of his dirty frock-coat 
and, taking out a bundle of notes, tossed a fiver to 
Brand. 

“Shall we go on?” the latter asked eagerly. 

Wagner yawned and glance! towards the etairesac. 

“Ve vill try de roulette: this i: not eg-citing enouvh, 
And I fancy T saw a rader pretty ankle going up cose 
stairs just now.” He smiled horribly. 

Brand rece and linked his arm ia his new-found 
friend's, “ Got an eve for a preity face evidently. 1 
expect that’s the girl they call Trilhy,” he said. °° But 
1 will introduce you toa tip-topper one day 7 

“ De-lighted— if she’s eg-ciling.” 

They entered the roulette rooan Tt was pearly full 
now. Play was beginning to ran high. Brand found 
a couple of seats at the head of the table, He wast 
geing to Ict Richard Wagener out of his sight, Not 
only had the man got plenty of money but he was 
amusing, A sportive okt devil. 

As they took their scats Brand nideod hin and 
nodded towards a girl sitiing nearly opposite then. 

“Ts that the little bit of fluff you saw going upstairs 
just now?” 

Wagner nodded.“ Texbect so, 
me py-and-pye, if yor like.” 

“TUM cost you semething,” Brand 
“That. is Trilby ; she hasn't been here Jong ; she’s a 
bit qnict, they say.” 

© Den ve must vake her up!" Richard Ween r said, 
carelessly throwing a couple of sovereigns on to the 
table, at the same time he quictly slid a bullkeye inte 
his mouth. 

Brand licked his lips, ant his piggy eyes gleamed. 


. 


“What do you 


You ean iatroduce 


It looked as though h» was going to get a bit of fin 


out of Mr. Richard Wegner -a man after his owe 
heart ! 
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CHAPTER LXXE ; 
Deborah Kiske’s Wedsing Present. { 


I ES ON INS Oa 
Ir was the eve of Juan Lester's wedding-day. 
To-morrow morning she would becom the wif of 
ie man who had bell her fay name mid for happiness 
fav dearer than his ow Longue or his o. 

Yo-emorenw she world be oafe at 
Derwent’s Jove. The dark shactow of the unbepp: 
pest woukd fade and pale before the bright firs of dude 
aauliarl tose. 
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Robert Kirke, who had forgiven her, and had, 2s 
' Joan believed, sent. her a message of goodwill hy the 
woman to whom he had been marricd a week ago, 
would trouble her no mar. 7 

A delicions evarlet flooded her faire check at the 
thought that to-merrow che would bo Joan Derwent 5 
ond although sho was alone in the roan she bent her 
bright head, es if to conceal her girlish agitation, low 
over some diinty garment to which she was adding a 
pale-blto ribbon as a finishing touch. 

The filmy lawn thing was part of Che simple (ronsscau 
which che had preparcd for herscli, and which was 
even now upstairs waiting to be packed, and to be 
transferred to her new hone with Pilip--the tiniest, 
prettiest huuse to be found iv Surrey. 

It was a wonderful thing to think of as she sewed 
away—the futare with Vhiliy—to spend the rest of 
their lives together, And to-inorrow they were to 
bogia eversthing afvesh in the ting, deci Title cottage, 
quit in a real country banc, and yet within casy teach 
of London for Philip, 

Ro she sewed, and so she dreamed her rose-colored 
dreams. 

dub it would be very Ione befeve Philip Derwent's 
wife would wear that dainty he-iLbeacd garment, and 
very long before her rosy Creams would come tine, 
for, unknown to her, a dark shadow was slowly and 
surcly approaching her on noiseless feot—the shadow 
of one who cond find no test in the grave, the shallow 
of a man who had eworn that the past shoul never 
dic, that the fubire also shout be his, even thouch 
ercen waters played with his bores end had lung ago 
cloved his black eyes for ever. 

The postman’s knock at list rovsed Joan from her 
reveric. She looked up with a sinile as tho door 
opencd, and gould Mrs. Cux entered with a letter in 
her hand. 

“ How are you gettin’ on, my dear ?” ehe inquired, 
giving her tho letter. She wiped her hands carefully 
on her apron, and took up Joan’s work. © There, to 
bo suro—my, ain’t that pretty ? Fit for a queen, 
Mika Joan. Not but that I reckon Mr. Derwent thinks 
yon far and away above any queen.”* 

Joan's pretty tremilous laugh rang out. She laid 
the letter in its unknown handwriting on the table 
beside her and gazed proudly at the pretty feminine 
trifle enowwhite against Mre. Cox’s red and coxrse but 
kindly hands. 

* And I hope, Miss Joan,” continued the good woman, 
with an affectionate «lanes af the girl she served so well 
and go willingly, “ that it won't be long befure you ect 
about making another trousveat.” 

“ Another?” repeated the amazed Joan, 

“A very little onc—lofs of little tiny elo’rs—all 
manner of little tiddy things—fer your first, Miss Joan, 
my dear, And may itjbe soon, and another soldier for 
the King, God bless hin.” 

Joan's soft eves fell again, and ogain the lovely 
scarlet painted her checks, for theve is a bne-cyed 
dream-baby cradled in the heart of every woman, 


whether she loves or not. And Joan, who loved Philip | 


Derwent with all the strength of her young he iri, had 
imazined a tiny, Iarge-cyed child tuindhing about on 
the smatl, daisied lawn of the very tipfest amd pre (ilest 
suburban cottage which from tusnorrow woul be her 
home. 

All the time the Teter lay forgotten pan the Colle, 

“Bat, there,” said Mrs. Cox. in her sudden wey. [ 
musin’t stand here claciin? amd: jes tis ty like this, 
With Mr. Derwent conving fo tea cae iinute, aid me 
with all my parking to do stilh? 

For Mrs. Cos, to her exceeding jow. hed been sel cled 
hy Philip es the only possible handr ! 


A aiden fit to eaak 
far his bride and htesdf& the only handmaiden whe 
would really edern dtones uchle Cottaye. with i's 
brand-new carpeis snd fureivure, 

She himbered heavily out of the room. and doazn, 
folding up her dainty necdlework, caught sight of the 
} forvotten letter, 

; _ She opened it dreanily, and flum: 
\ 
| 


the cuvelere Tia 
of goodwill from 


the fire: it was probably a messag 
somebody at Blenkington’s. 

‘At the first words she started; the colour deft her 
face and the light her eyes She glanced at thy 
signature, and then read’ the Jetter steadily from 
Hoyinning to end, It was not a long one, only a few 


lines. 


“Tf vou want the child T will arrange to bring 
her to you on one condition, You know what 
I mean. [I an willing to forgive your treat- 
ruent of me, if you'll only come to your senees, 
Come, Joan; no more shilly-shallying. You 
know as well asl do that is got to be. 

Vhe note was signed “dlesketh Brant," and the 
addresa at the top was that of his new reoms in West 
Keasingion. Since the kidnapping uf Olive, Hesketh 
Brand had given up his old rooms, Jephson hed 
cavered. Probably be had fearet dest depheon 
auld ocammmicate the loss of Uitle Olbee to 
the police, mist sueerest. that, asia first sten to 
her recovery, they sheakt ioterview che adnan wis had 
taken her away dram Boots C 

Brand had no desire fer aches: 
the Buy. 

He knew that aia qeostien. and 

(Continued on page SUS.) 
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WHAT BYSPEPTICS SHOULD EAT. 


A PHYSICIAN'S ADVICE. 


Bis Indigestion and practically all forms of 
stomach trouble are, nme times out of ten, due 
to acidity; therefore, stomach suifercrs should, 
whenever possible, avoid cating food thit is acid 
in its nature, or which by chemical action in the 
stomach develps acidity. Unfortunately, such a 
rule eliminates most foods which are pleasant to 
the taste as well us these which ave rich in blood. 
lech and nerve buildin properties. This is the 
renson why dyspepties end sfomach eiiferers are 
ustally ev thin and emaciated and lacking in that 
vital energy which can only come from 2 well-fed 
body. For the bencfitof the-e sufferers who have 
been obliged to exclade from their ciet ali 
starcliy, sweet or fatty food, and are trying to 
keep up a niiserable existence on yluten products. 
T would saggest that you should try a imei of 
any fod or foods heli you may like in moderate 
amount, taking immediately alerwardo half & 
teaspoonful of diaurated magnesia ina little he 
or cold water. ‘Whrs will nentratise any acid 
which may be present, or which may be formed, 
an] instead of the usual feeling of uneasiness and 
fulness, you will find that your feod agrees wit! 
you perfectly, Bisurated magnesia is doubtless 
the best food corrective und antacid known. It 
is not a medicine, and hus no direct action on ths 
stomach; but by neutralising the acidity of the 
food contents, and thus removing the source ¢f 
the acid invitation which inflames tho delicat» 
stomach lining, it dces more than could possibly 
be done by any drugor medicine, Asa veswinn 
I believe in the nse of medicine whenever neers- 
sary, but I must admit that IT cannot. see the 
sense of dosing an inflamed and irritated stomach 
with drugs instead of getting vid of the acid—th- 
cause of all the trouble. Get a little bisurated 
magnesia from your chemist, eat what you want 
at your next meal, take some of the bisurated 
magnesia as directed ubove, and eee if I'm nov 
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DEAD MAN'S GRIP (continucd from page 905.) 


were looking out for the child, and he had instructed 
the man at Rachel's old rooms to say that the little 
girl was abroad with her mother, and the date of her 
return was as uncertain as her exact whereabouts, 
should any bluc-coated officer of the law pursuc his 
inquiries there. 

‘fhe same story had been told to Jephson and Joan 
as Brand had foresecn, Whether it would be believed 
or not he was unccrtain—very uncertain. But they 
could only suspect, and then he remembered with a 
thrill of evil joy Jephson’s decp-rooted and vaunted 
contempt of the police system. Jephson would confide 
nothing to tho police, and whether Olive Strode were 
abroad in her mother’s care—or still in Brand's 
guardianship, she was out of Jephson’s reach. He 
would require a very Jong arm who could wrest the 
child out of Hesketh Brand’s clutches. 

Joan read tho lettcr with an awful sick focling at 
her heart. Brand's letter was purposely vague—a 
precaution he had taken lest Joan should show it to 
Jcphson or Derwent—it might mean that he could 
arrange with Rachel Strode to send back the child to 
England, or it might mcan that she was in Brand's 
hands, Sheknewthat Brand intended her to read the 
latter meaning—she knew in addition that he intended 
to’convey to her that Olive was in danger—that Joan 
ulono could save her. 

Olive in danger? That tender, fragile little girl 
threatened Ly Hesketh Brand. Joan's blood ran cold 
at the thought. What could he do to her? Torture 
her. Would it be physical or mental? Black cyes 
haunted her—stared at her wistfully out of a child’s 
white face. Olive—starved—beaten perhaps. He 
w2s capable of it—a tiny helpless child. 

What answer could he send him? And the price 
of Olive’s safety was the same as that for which 
Hesketh Brand had offered to sell her the letter which 
would free Philip Derwent—hcr own dishonour. 

What ought she to do? It was impossible to. pay 
the heavy price ho demanded—to-morrow she would 
be Philip Derwent’s wife. What could she do to save 
the child she loved—the litt!e nameless daughter of 
Robert Kirko ? Should she tell Philip? It would 
only open all the old wounds again. He would tell the 
police, and if the police found Brand, who knew but 
that in his spiteful revenge and balked fury he might 
not say something about Robert Kirke. Point him out 
as her fathcr’s murderer. Now that she was so nearly 
safe, so nearly Philip’s wife, it would be terrible. 

Suppose the whole frightful story were known— 
suppose Philip heard from Brand that she had been 
Robert's wife—accused her of decciving him, suppose 
it killed his love 2? No, Philip must not know. Later, 
perhaps, she woul! obtain Robert's permission and tell 
Philip hersetf the story of the marriage. And Philip, 
because the story came from her, would trust her 
and understand, 

No, Philip nist not sce Hezkcth Brand's Jetter. 
But Mr. Jeplison, ho knew about that other thing 
when she had started on that journey which had so 
Cisappointing an ending. She would show it to him, 
make him promise never to tell anybody about that 
terrible condition, He woukl find Gtive. Like Brand, 
she realised with satisfaction that Jephson despised the 
average police methods. He would tcll nobody, but 
in his quiet, subtle way, he would trace the little los 
child and bring her back to Joan. 

She heard Mrs. Cox in the little front passage, and 
hiurricdly placed Brand's letter in the little bay purse 
which hung from her waist. From such trivial acts 
spring dark-seeming consequences, as Joan was to learn. 

The door opencd, and the wurthy old soul reappeared, 
this time carrying a large dress-box bearing upon it 
Benjamin Blenkington’s unmistakable label. 

“There, my dear,” puffed Mrs, Cox, laying the box 
heavily upon the table. ‘A present from some of the 
young ladies at Mr. Blenkington’s, I daresay—or from 
Mr, Derwent himself perhaps. Open it, my dear, 
while I go and seo to my pancakes. I'm giving you 
pancakes for tea, dearic, seeing as ‘ow Mr. Philip made 
such an amazin’ good show at them w'en we ‘ad them 
for dinner last Sunday week. I've got one already in 
the pan now, anit itll go ‘eavy as a brick if it ain't 
fried at once, and ate the next minute. “E'Il be ‘cre ina 
minute, bless ‘is ’cart.” 

Talking until the duor closed behind her, Mrs. Cox 
pounced downstairs to regions sacred to herself and 
her mystic celinary rites, to deal with the pancakes 
Waiting so patiently to be fried. 

Joan cut the stringand lifted the lid of the bex and 
the tise paper whieh shrouded the contents, A 
lictle sigh of girlish ples.ure ¢ vaped her in spite of her 
heavy heart—for the box contained a wonderfal 
selection of garments that a quecn mivht wear on 
her wedding-day. Hand-made face and French lawn, 
transparent silk and dainty ribbons, tiny, almost 
invisible tucks, every one run by a patient hend, snowy 
raiment for a young bride--for they wore unmistak. 
ably bride's garments. 

loan, womanlike, thought sadly of the sizaple little 
clothes she lad made herself —how different were 
these wovterful glorious things! Who could have 


sent her The box was one 
of Blenk’: ck on the lid was one 
in Nort’ 


—On how they got it filled. Slories should rot exceed fifty words. 
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She pulled some of the lovely things out of the box, 
searching for a card, or a Icttcr explaining to whom 
sho owed this glorious surprise. : 

As she unfolded them she saw embroidered initials 
on a lace-edged handkorchief, “ J. K.” 

She ied out suddenly because it seemcd that 
something was slowly draining her heart. J. K., 
Joan Kirke, 

She lifted up one regal looking trifle after another, 
every onc stamped her as Robert Kirke’s wife. 

At the very bottom of the box, with a great piece 
missing from the shoulder, was the ycllow silk kimono 
she had cause to remember so well. She knew now— 
she understood at last. ‘Theso fine clothes, with their 
ribbons, their Irish lace, their beautiful needlework, 
were the trousscau which had been hers as Robert 
Kirke’s bride. The trousseau which, with the excep- 
tion of the kimono, she had never worn. 

It had been sent to her on the eve of the nine day 
ef her life—her marriage with her lover, Philip. 

Who had done this devilishly cruel thing 2? What 
fiend had sent her theso radiant clothes to mock and 
taunt her with the past which sho had believed to be 
dead, or at least dying? Whose hand had gathered 
together tho exquisite things, had folded them so 
neatly, had packed them with such scrupulous care, 
and had, in a bold, strong, unfamiliar handwriting, 
addressed them to Philip Derwent's bride-elect ? 

Had Robert and Rachel after all been playing a 
diabolicelly heartless game with her when Rachel had 
assured her that she was free to marry again? Who 
clse but Robert could have gained access to his studio, 
and have brought away this boxful of finery ? It 
must have been Robert. Was ho in England again ? 
It was only a week since his marriage to Rachcl. Had 
they been in England all the timc—was the story of 

oing abroad only a story? Had they decided that 
Yondon is tho best hiding place for a fgitive 2 Oh, 
what did it mcan? One thonght after another 
thronged her tortured brain. Ono wild conjecture 
after another buzzed at her like stinging gnats. 

Suppose that at the last minute Robert should 
arrive and claim her as his wife. Suppose that was 
tho reason of this trousscau—it was the clothes she 
was to wear as Robert's wife. 

And hanging over tho back of her chair was the 
simplo little garment which she had finished with 
such pride—only an hour ago, was it ?—thinking as she 
threaded it with pale-hucd ribbon who would see 
her wear it. And now she was Joan Kirke again— 
Joan Kirkec—Robert Kirke’s wife. The words sang 
in her cays, she put up her hands instinctively as if 
to shut them out. She shut her eves so that she might 
not see the fairy, pretty clothes that Robert Kirke ad 
chosen for his wife. 

“Joan, what's the matter, darling 2 Joan?” 
Someone touched her arm, she turned round dizzily, 
and swayed into Philip's arms. 

(Anctber dramatic instalment next week.) 


RESULTS OF FOOTLINE COMPETITIONS. 
“NEW CONTEST. 
contest five watches were offercd for new 


fcr the best lists of 
been awarded to the 


In this, ’ 
nwues suitable for girls, 
three names the prizca hey 
following: 

H. Banks, 74 Casticgate, Berwick-on-Tweed:; T. Checs- 
brouga, Notherfield, Notts: Miss L. Loidlow, Cofn-Bryu 
Swanage; T. 8S. Nwin, 1i2 Bridge St., Mile End 
P. 8, ‘turner, 385 Croydon Kd., Caterham Valley. 


“ TALKS" CONTEST. 

“Money talks,” it is eaid, and readers were asked 
to imagine what a sovercign might say to them, if in 
possesion of one. Fer the five best “sayings,"’ prizes 
of stylo pens were «ffered, and were won by: 

iss A, Dawson, 18 Powell St., Heckmondwike; P. F. 
Doyle, 37 Windser Ave., Fairview, Dubl’ * Eshelby, 
7 Calvert Rd., Hastings; W. Newnham, o«' 2 wory hd, 
W. Creydon; H. Percy, 7 Cringle Rd., Levenshulme, 
Manchester. 


ES; 


“LINES” CONTEST. 

Prizes of five electric hand lainps were offered for 
the best ntences, mado up of words seiceted from any 
ten, or Icss, consecutive lines on p. 826 ef P.IT., dated 
February 8th. ‘The following were the winners: 

TS. Aven, 4 dlphin Grove, Walton, Liverpeol: J.C. 
Ellia, Cregarne House, Buttovant, Co. Cork; 8. J, Jclina, 
39 Perey Rd., Goodmayes, E 7 AL EB. Poach’, Tower 
Hill, ‘Vermplecombe; ‘WV, Sullivan, 2 Deck St., 
Culwey. 


New 


“HONEY” CONTEST. 
In this contest it was asked why ‘speony young 
men” cal] their sweethearts  Ilency,"” and for tho best 
answers suomitted the prizes cf five half-crown postal 
orders were thus awarded : 
> 1 


s Gocdyer, 86 Villa 
Alull, 2 Suunyside 


“ RNOWN " CONTEST. 

Competitors were requested to suggest motheds by 
which a person might get himeelf known and talked 
about should he so wish, and for the best ideas sent 
in five watches have been allocated to the follewinr: 

Dz. Brown, 135 Kenelm Rd, Small Meath, Bir- 
mingham; Jf. Groves, 1 Forces: Torr, Stroud’ Rd. 
Gloucester; C,, Rhodes, 3 Stene Terr., Newark; C. 8! 
Skilton, Sea View, Terry Rd., Penner, Pembroke Dock 
BE, Winton, Rosslyn, Clearview St., Jorsey . 


Week ENDING 
Maren 1, [913. 


GROWS NEW HAIR IN 
THIRTY DAYS. 


Most men take baldness as something inevit. 
able, as though it were a kind of Income Tax or 
Water Rate—though why, it passes understand- 
ing. There is no more reason why hair should 
cease to grow on the top of the head than on the 
sides of the face—and most men have to shave to 
the end of their days, or weara beard. If you 
are finding the hair growing grey or getting thin 
in patches, buy a bottle of Harriett Meta’s Hair 
Tonic, and use it according to directions. As u 
buainess man you know the value and the meaning 
of a guarantee. Well, the chemist who sells you 
the bottle will give you his own personal guaran. 
tee that Harriett Meta’s Hair Tonic will preven 
eH hair from falling out, grow new hair on thy 

ald places, and turn the grey and faded colou | 
to its natural shade, or give you your money bac 
any time within thirty days. You can get thi” 
guarantee from leading chemists everywhere, in* 
cluding : Boots, Cash Chemists, all branches * 
Lewis and Burrows, all branches; Taylor's Drngi 
Stores, all branches; Timothy White and Co. 
(Limited), all branches; Parke’s Drug Stores, ail 
branches, the Army and Navy Stores, Harrod’s, 
Whiteley’s, Selfridge’s, and the Junior Army aivl 
Navy Stores. 

PS.—Do not be too -prejudiced to try this because 
it is a woman's preparation. 


HOW TO GET RID OF 
CATARRH. 


A Simple, Safe, Reliable Way, and it 
Costs Nothing to Try. 


Those who suffer from catarrh know its 
miserics. There is no need of this suffering. 
You can get rid of it by a simple, safe, inexpen- 
sive home treatment discovered by Dr. Bloss+r, 
who, for over thirty-six years, has been treating 
catarrh successfully. 

His treatment is unlike any otber. It is not a 
spray, douche, salve, cream, or inhaler, but is a 
more divect and thorough treatment than any of 
these. It cleans out the head, nose, throat and 
lungs co that you can again breathe freely and 
sleep without that stopped-up feeling that all 
catarrh sufferers have. It heals the diseased 
mucous membranes and arrests the foul discharge, 
so that you will not be constantly blowing your 
nose and spitting, and at the same time it dues 
nt poison the syetem and ruin the stomach, iis 
internal medicines do. 

If you want to test this treatment without cost, 
send your address to Dr. Blosser Ltd. (Dept. 18B:, 
8 Bouverie Street, London, E.C., who will send 
you hy return post, enough of the medicine to 
sutisfy you that it is all they claim for it asa 
remedy tor catarrb, catarrhal headaches, catarrhal 
deafness, asthma, bronebitis, colds and all catarrhal 
complicatious. They will also send you free an 
illustrated Looklet. Write them immediately. 


C. B. FRY ON KEEPING “FIT.” 


The ordinary man who does not need to 
“train” for special athletic events will find much 
valuable information on maintaining geod 
general health in Mr. Fry’s handbook, “ Dict 
and Exercise for Training.” ‘To those who seck 
distinction in athletic fields the book is indis- 
pensable. in this small but very useful hand! ook 
the famous Osford Blue sums up the result of 
his years of experience of training. As might 
be expected, he deprecates extremes in any 
divecticn, and what he says is as valuable to thy 
ordinary wan as to the would-be champion. Tho 
close relation between “training” and general 
good condition is clearly shown, and Mr. Fry's 
hints cn keeping “fit” show how easily tho 
average nan can maintain himself in perfect 
health, 

The book—neatly bound in stiff boards—is 
small enough for the pocket. It gives tables of 
exercise aud of dict, and is crammed with 
information vital to thoso who know how to 
appreciate the blessing of health. 

Tke Look will ba sent post free on reccipt of 
3d. in stamps. Address: C. B. Fry's Book 
Dept. P.W., 644 Farringdon Street, Loudon, E.0, 
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WEEK ENDING 
Marca 1, 1913. 


Plucky Explorers Who Have Only Just Missed 
Captain Scott’s Sad Fate. 

© Exprontnc in the Arctic and Antarctic is just 
a gamble with death—with odds on the side of 
death.” 

‘his is what Shackleton said just before he 
s‘arted on his last expedition. 

How true his words were, recent events have 
shown. And Shackleton himself bad a similar 
experience to that of poor Ncott, only he just 
managed to win through, while Scott and his brave 
comrades died when almost within sight of plenty. 

It happened during his return journey in 1909, 
when he got to within less than 100 miles of the 
Joule. Shackleton and his fellow-explorers were 
quite without food, weak, and utterly worn ont, 
when they picked up their first provision depet in 
the waning light after one of the hardest day's 
marches they had been called upon to perform. 

Had they failed—and their success was duc more 
to good fortune than anything clse—they must 
inevitably have perished. 

Another striking instance is furnished hy the 
alventures of Mr, Aubyn Trevor-Battye whilo 
ico-bound on Kolguev, an island in the Arctic 
Qeean, Stumbling along in a blizzard with one 
companion, famished and nearly frozen, they almost. 
tell over a low “ choom ” (native skin hut) in a spot 
where no natives were supposed to be. 

Saved by Two Samoyeds. 

Pulling aside the flap, they crawled in. “At 
first,” says Mr. Trevor-Battye, “we thought the 
place was deserted. The wholo floor was a mass 
of skins. Nothing remotely like a human being 
could be seen. And then the floor of the choom 
beyan to bubble and rise, as it were, and out of the 
bubbling came a little man and a little woman all 
elad in skins.” 

They proved to be Samoyeds, a curious race of 
litle people, not unlike Eskimos in appearance, 
who had landed on the island to hunt for seals. 
‘They took care of the explorcrs, fed them, and cared 
for them until they were rescued by a relief ship. 

Quite as lucky, and even more dramatic, was 
Nansen’s meeting with Major F. G. Jackson amid 
the frozen wastes of Franz Josef Land in the summer 
of 1896. Neither explorer dreamt of the presence 
of the other, and the chances were about a million 
to one against their mecting ono another. Yet 
meet they did, with the result that Nansen, and his 
heroic companion, Lieutenant Johansen, were 
saved from ecrtain death. They had Ieft their 
ehip, the Fram, over a year previously, and were at 
the end of their resources. 

When Commander Peary, after his unsuccessful 
dash for the North Pole in 1905, had to retire with 
the loss of all his dogs and equipment, he and his 
party reached Hazen Land in a starving condition. 
‘They had eaten their skin boots, aud had not a 
kingle mouthful of anything left. 

Ate Musk Oxen for Forty-Eight Hours. 

Now, Hazen Land lics to the north of Greenland, 
which is all covered with an ice-cap. Jt was not 
supposed for a moment that any land mammal 
would be found there. Yet hardly had the famished 
explorers set foot on shore when, to their unbounded 
surprise and delight, they fell in with a herd of 
ecven musk oxen, killing them ail. 

Such a feast! For two days ond nights they sat 
round thcir tiny fire of moss and willow twigs, 
inside their “ igloo” of frozen snow blocks, and ate 
continuously, with only occasional brief winks of 
sleep. For forty-cight hours the banquet lasted, 
and when it did at length come to aa end the pile 
eal bones outside their shelicr told its own 
tale. 

The late Captain Scott and Pelty Officer Evans, 
again, only narrowly escaped in the yoar 1903, when 
Scott discovered the South Magactic Polo. 

On their return journey their food eave ont ere 
they had reached the first of their chain of food 
lepots, It had been placed at the foot of a 
“nunatak? (mountain-top jutting through the 
ico-cap), and this iliey failed to locate. 

_ Blank despair settled down on them. when 
Evang’ caught sight of the tiny Mack blob far otf 
to the eastward of the course they were pursu:: 

Of course, they immediately turned aside and 
hurried towards it. But their enferced haste 
nearly cost them their lives ere they got there; 
ones through tumbling into a crevas-c, and once 
through falling over an ice cataract, an immense 
congealed Niagara more than 200 feet high. 
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We pay 2s. 6d. for each paragraph accepted for 
this feature. 

We cannet nadertake to return wasnllalle contribu ions 
unless stamped, add@yecsed envelupe ts tuclosed. 
TO BALANCE THE BARROW. 

Tors illustration shows a strect-hawker’s handeari 
fitted with spring legs. 

_Each leg is made in two pieces, and on fo the lower 
piece is screwed two thin sheets of iron, ‘These liens 
are made long cnough 
to come partly over & 
the tophali of the ler, 67” 
to which they are at- 
tached by the bolt. A. 

The cord B is fast- 
encd on to the Ieg so 
that it can be lifted 
for the cart to be 
wheeled without up- 
setting its contents. 

A spring is fastened 
at one end to the 
bottom part of the Ing, 
and the other end is 
attached to the top of - 
the lrg to draw the talked half back into an upright 
position. 

These spring Ives are mest usc ful to strect-haw hers, 
who are constantly being moved on by the police, 

ae 
FUNNELS TO FIT TUNNELS. 

You no doubt have noticed the two smail handles 
on the front of a railway engine, and wondcied us to 
their vse ? 

These handles are not connected with the steam, as 

. may be at firet sup- 
posed, but are simply 
the levers by which the 
boiler-clour is fastened, 
and when they are 
turned the door can 
be opened and the 
boiler cleaned. 

Another point you 
may notico about the 
latest engine is that 
iis chimney is much 
~ shorter than that of 

tho older type of 
engine. ‘This is owing to the new type of locomotive 
boiler being built fora higher pressure aud set higher on 
the engine, as seen in illustration A, hence the chimney 
must be shorter to allow the enyine to pass threngh 
tunsels which were built to suit the old engines 


LEG AND FOOT REST. 

Tis useful Jeg and foot rest can he made of home 
for a few pence, and will be mach appreciated when 
you are having your evening read and smoke by the 
tiresicle, 

All that is re- 
quired = is| about 
37 inches of f-inch 
board, of about 8 
inches wide. Cut 
off 15 inches for 
the Jeg rest, and | 
fix it. 9 inches from 
the end of the 
other board. This 
will leave about 12 
inehes on which to 
rest the foot. 

If you are 
expert carpenter 
veu will naturally 
fasten the two 
boards in an expert’s way, bat if you are only an 
amatene just use Chtee or four long sevens. 

If this board is neatly stained and veraished it vill 
be smart as well as neefel, cud. if yeu dike to be very 
“oomfe,? pad the top wiih ceteonoaveok ab cover 
with a cheap matevid whi can be te hobon with 
small brass-headed tacks. 

Sey 


MOTOR.’BUS MUDGUARD. 

Tris illestestion shows a mudguard which is in 
use on all the 
motor -“huses in 

# Paris, apa which 

“2 we trust wiibsoon 
os ‘he adoptal by 

Nod Euelioh bus 


ro a 
aay 


it is siinply a 
sironz sheet of 
leather whieh 
hanes from the 

—~) axle -cap and 
catches Vb the mend whieh splaches vat, thus siving 
Pedestrians, 


slal Order's. 


| Piils, 


! the pills until I felt quite cure], and 1 have bad 


Mark pacteards “Filled.” 


WEEKS OF RHEUMATISH. 


“For weeks I was laid up with rbeumatism,” 
says Mr. W. Wheller, of 16, Waterloo Read, 
Wellington, Somerset “At times the pains were 
almost unbearable. They took me in the hip end 
across the small of my back. Tbere was pain in 
relieving the bladder, and other sigus of kidney 
trouble. 

“T had attacks like this whenever I caught a 
cold, but recollecting that my mother had been 
ag relieved by Doan’s Backache Kidney 

thought I would try them. I am glad I 
did, for I sv0n had great relief. I kept on with 


ino such attack since. I would recommend the 
' pills to anybody, (Signed) W. WHELLER.” 
When ths kidneys fail, nric acid gets left in the 
bloed and enuses rheumatic attacks, gravel, stone, 
| headaches, dizziness, backache, or dropsy. Doan’s 
| Backache Kidney Pills help the kidneys to throw 
1 Off urie acid, and so reach the cause of the ubove 
symptonis. 

“In 2s, 9d. boxes ouly; six boxes, Ws. $d. 
Never ld loose, Of all denlers, or from Foster- 
McClellan Co., 8, Wells Street, Oxford Street, 
London, W. Be sure you get the eume pills as 
340i. Wheller had. 
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OT SLEEP !” 


The man or woman from whom is 
Wrongs ths trtter cey is in grave 
danger. TP the alevplessuess be 
ouly partial it moy, and if neg: 
acted will, develop into acute 
insomnia It ia during sleep that 
Nature rveplensses end reyave 
nates the nerve forcca. Lf Nature 
is denied thut cesttul condition 
the whole system is laid open to 
écrious troubles, 


SHATTERED NERVES 


are on onrly symptom—e solemn 
w orping thet something must be 
steet thot wacuing oud 
aps uental affection 
Droog. wou't care; 

but. not por 


‘ 
it pruduced na.ure: 


: GIFT_OF SLEEP 


SS 
o fe the title of a littte book dealing 
yw. D ow rane andl 
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Bh epless anda promursect Healthy 
Repove. It ie FREE, quite free, 
acd ay ostcestd will bring it to-day, 


Head The 


244 —— 
ih Lae 
or this valuy ble buuk, 


S90, Gittorstep"—-FREE. Wrge— 


B. COPSON GARRATT (69 Magnetaire Rooms), 
1¥imsburvy Sauarc LOUDON, ELC. 


HIGH-GRADE 


SECOND-HAND FURNITURE 


ON EASY T2°MS. 
Half the Cost and DOUBLE THE 
WEAR OF CHEAP NEW GOODS. 
BARGAIN LIST POST FREE. 
SPr'INEN BARCAINS. 


vei £518 @! Busing Room Suites fron £3 
£1139, Carcets (temtiandss ,, 


‘HOMES OF COMFORT AND STABILITY.” 
MONTHLY 
Bedroam Suites ! 


190 
Bedstead & Red ting (car 100 
Draving Rion vites., £5159] * 


oe Dial 2 

‘ iuing Tables 6 
Luxurious Casy Chairs» £1176! fice aad Lofty 
Overmanties is 90! ChoaCsbacts » £3 00 
Dehonsands of ether terat a equally cheap. 


' 
Avy vf poxta car by chat et or ear welkuowa 
tems of busy Paymenta at a sind peveentage Galea, 
USUAL BASY TERMS. 


£5 worth .. 4-monthty | £2 worta 1t'-month'y 
& ” 4 “ 
in propo:tion. 
hy Yet dy 


: cat . 
Largesr aanoun 
2] sees 


Py uns eas 
is 
W. oJ é 
{EsvaRBniswep ay SYR ane) 


203, 293, 267, 298, 271, 273, 275, HOLLOWAY ROAD, TONDON, N, 
DEPOSITORIES—2, 4, 6, 8, 112, 14, 16, LOEN GROVE (atjolaics’, 


Poanes SPARS North ; panel fetien fenton. 


R moval Contrac’ rs (fstimat s Pres). 
Good Class Secoud-Hand Facn tus Bougat for Creh. 


© sxe 22 RRO CN ere FD 


Gale Ce teal 


(See puge 91}.) 
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Ruta 
RoranD is 
one of the 
trio of 
oeautiful 
women 
known as 
‘The Three 
Kalem 
Graces,” 
the other two being Gene Gaunticr and Alice Joyce. 

She is an American girl, having been born in 
San Francisco on August 26th, 1892, and she 
began playing children’s parts when only four years 
old. When barely six she was taken by her parents 
to Honolulu, in the Sandwich Islands. 

Herc her cppeavance in * Little Lord Fauntleroy ” 
created a big sensation, for no child actress had ever 
been seen upon the stage there prior to her visit. 
Afterwards sho toured California, agd the Western 
Ntates gencrally ; and two years ago, attracted hy 
the novelty of the worl: and the active, open-air 
life, she started playing for the pictures, 

A fearless horsewoman, and a splendid all-round 
athicte, Miss Roland is particularly clever with the 
foils and the Loxing gloves, and in regard to her 
skill with the latter,.she underwent. recently, a 
somewhat unpleasant experience —unpleasant for 
her and still move so for the other party to the affair. 

On the Point of the Jaw. 

It happened in connection with a film called 
“Strong-arm Nellie,” iu which the actress was 
i a to knock out two rufians who tried to 
take advantage of her loneliness. One of them 
received the upper-cut in approved stage fashicn, 
and only appeared to be counted out. But the 
other, who was required to ke tloored by a Jefi- 
hander, delivered straight from the shoulder, either 
leaned too far forward, or clse Ruth misjudged 
the length of her reach. 

Anyhow, the unfortunate actor received so 
smashing a blow on the point of the jaw that he 
“took the count” in real carnest, and was 
incapacitated by his injurics from further 
rehearsing for the best part of a week. Nor did 
Ruth escape altogether seathle:s, for the force of 
the blow, which was, of course, as unexpected as 
it was unintentional, barie:} the skin off her knuckles 
and partiaily dislocated her little finger. 

Miss Roland has met with some nerve-frving 
experiences in the course of her picture-acting — 
what photo-player has not ?—but only once, she 
says, was she really frighteacd, 

Saved from a Rattlesnake. 

“Tt was when,” she remarked recently to Mr. P. 
Doubleyou, “1 was relearsing for a film entitled 
* The Loneliness of the Hills.” CGarbed as an Indian 
girl, I was posing alone in a wilderness of sand 
and sage-brush in Southern Arizona, the operator 
and my fellow-acters and actresses being some 
distance away, 

“Tt was not a scene that called for any actiun to 
speak of, and I fell to meditating. The desert 
was still as death. 

“Suddenly there sounded, close under my fect, 
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HAVE YOUR OWN 


To win the Cinematograph Machine which we are offer- 
ing, you have got to make a sentence: or phrase of not more 
than four words the initials of whiel must ho chosen from 
the letters in the word “CINEMATOGRAPH.” You 
can use the letter “a” twice because it occurs twice. 


Kings an 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY. 


Or. 
Cinema 


MERRY RUTH ROLAND, 


A Girl Who is Vergy Useful With Her “ Looks.” 


j an angry hiss, followed by a noise like a lot of 
dried peas being sha’en violently together in a tin 
box. Instinctively I sprang to one side, and only 
just in time, for an cnormous rattlesnake uncoiled 

| itself and darted upwards at me with its deadly fang. 

| * Tt missed me by a few inches, and as it gathered 
itself back for another strike I stamped on its heed. 
But the soft Indian moccasins I was wearing failed 
to do it any great harm, and in my flurry and 
excitement I stumbled and fell almost on top of the 
slimy, poisonous thing. . 

“Luckily, my comrades came running up just 
then, and a second later one of the company, 
Mr. FE. Coxen, had pounded the reptile to death 
with the but{-cnd of a rifle he was carrving. It 
was a near thing though, for I found out afterwards 
that the snake's poison-fangs had penetrated one of 

!imy buck-shin leggings and slightly grazed the skin.” 

The Bright Side He Saw. 

Miss Roland is one of the merricst girls alive ; 
| the Amevicans call her * Happy Ruth,” and the 
i pepers over there term her a “ regular cut-up,” 

whatever that may be. Like most people who 
have Jearnt the secret of being jolly at all times and 

j in all places, she like to try and teach others to 

j be the same, and hereby hang: a tale, 

| It concerns ose of her felluw artistes, a minor 

| performer, who lived in a cottage near the spot 

j Where the company was pleyirg. One morning 

J he turned up at rehearsal with a very long face, 
and, fotlo her usual custom, Ruth hastened 

+ to cheer him up. 

“You should try to be happier.” she said. 
“Why don't vou look on the bright side of things! 
There i a bright side, you know!” 

“VT know.” said the mournfal one, more mourn- 
fully than ever, “T've been looking on the bright 
side of my house for the last half-hour, It's 
burnt right down to the grownd !” 

An Idiotic lidian Joke. 

Once, however, Miss Roland's normal good temper 
suffered a sad set-back, as the result of a practical 
joke that was played upon her by some individual 
whose identity— perhaps Juckily fer himself—has 
never transpired. 

As most picture-play lovers are aware, Ruth 
specialises in ladian parts, and in erder to make 
up for them she has to stain her shin with a specially- 
prepared mahogany-coloured concoction, which, 
| while impervious to water, will come of immediately 
1 when washed with cream. 

On this occasion she noticed an unnsaal smell in 
the liquid, but went on with her part Lissfully 
ignorant of the fact that the brown coating was 

| drying hard and fast on her rownd, rosy cheeis and 
plump, white arms. 

After the drama had been filme] Miss Roland 
washed in cveam as usual, but. lo, she remained as 
brown as before. A second and a third application 

| made no difference, and a hurried investigation 

| revealed that somebody had mixed some turps 
| with the Lrown dye. As a result, Ruth remained 

1 


an “Indian squaw ” for nearly ten days. She is 
still looking for that practical joker. 
(Next week: Miss Lottie Briscoe.) 


Tere isan example sentence which, of course, must not 
be used. , 
USES Makes Evenings Go Pleasantly.” 


The sn'enco or phrase you make should have some 
bearing ca the v ord * CINEMATOGRAPH,” 


Now, ladies! Can ye 


wu teil me “Why did the watch ston?” 


d Queens f “SONNY,” OF WARD B. a 


~ PICTURE PALACE! 


WEEK ENDIN3* 
Marcu 1, 1913. _ 


= 


esti cei iat niet ema a tiene eel 
A Tale That Needn’t Have Been Told. 


“ Sonny ” was a cripple and had been sent to 
the hospital in the hope that the doctors, with thy r 
loving skill, would be ablo to set him upon his {«. + 
again, a strong and healthy little man. 

To “Sonny,” Ward B. was a paradise. Qui 
smiling nurses gave him everything he war.ted - 
except health. The doctor, a great, bearded niin 
who looked like Robinson Crusoe—so ‘ Sonn. 
said—came every day and patted him on Us 
head, put a funny little instrument to his che ot. or 
generally slipped a few swects into his wos! d 
white little hand. 


Robinson Crusoe—The Doctor. 
“Sonny's” father had died long before 
could remember, and his mother did all sort. « 
odd jobs to keep body and soul together. Mest: 
her time, however, she spent sewing, sui: 

sewing, day after day in a tiny stuffy room 1) 
had never known, since it was built, the mcasi. x 
of fresh air. 

There “ Sonny ” had been brought up, and t), 
“Sonny” hed sickencd. Bis mother covets 
spare the time to nurse him cr give him the te: ocr 
care which he required, and be had beea poouct 
off to the hospital to make friends with cs 
body. 

Even “ Rotinson Crusoe,” the doctor, feli sa 
extra touch of sympathy for “Sopny: ci-t « 
was with difficulty that he made up his mind ( 
he was well enough to icave the hospital. ‘tt 
wero other little “Sonnies’’ waiting, bevov. 
many of them in a far werse plight than 
one. 

“It will kill him!” raid the nurse whea t's 
doctor teld her that “Sonny ” was going. 

“What he wants new is a forinight |: 
sea,” said the doctor. “That will put him on ios 
legs again.” 

“T don't know how it is going to he core, 
because I know his mother starves herself os i. +4 
to give him food when he’s at home. She cerici:' + 
won't have ary money to send him away ve the 
seaside.” 

The decter shook his bead ard continued 1! 
round. Tf he could he'd have seen that “ Surny' 
had bad that fortnight, but then there were hundre 4 
of little kiddies usder his care wiio all wanted thot 
fortnight, and more. 

How To Help ‘ Sonnies." 

Fate drove “Sonny” back to the stufly hiile 
rocm to wateh his mother stitching for his little ht. 
But the fight was a hopcless one from the keginniig. 
In three months * Sonny ” was dead. 

There are hundreds of “Sonnics” in every ‘5 
town. Won't you help them ? 

If you will, seud, then, for a Fresh Air Frist 
Savirgs Box uew. It is a little Lenten Savirs 
Box, and every sum of nineper:ce dropped int. st 
gives one child a wliole day's blissful holiday ini! + 
country. Every ten shillings put into the 1: 
box pays all expenses for a forinight’s stu c¢ 
holiday at the seaside. 

Write to-day for a eavings box, if you have ret 
yet done so. A postcard addressed to the Her. 
Secretary, F.A.F., 18 Henrictia Street, London, iC ., 
will bring it. 
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Full) particulars and conditions for winning 0 
Cinematograph Machine, together with sevcen and we 
appeared in last week's ‘Pearson's Weel'y? 17 
closing dateis Murch 4th and envelopes aust bead? 
tothe Editor, * Pearson's Weekly,”? Henrietta St. Low! 
W.C. Bark your envelope “ Clienatograph” & 
top left-hand corner. 


CINEMATOGRAPH COUPON | 


Write your four words clearly in ink, 


Cesar eee eeere ree ete nen sseene 


Tagree to abide by the conditions and to accepl tie dec ‘i " 
published in “ Pearson's Weekly" as yinal, 


AMMO aiisassias sisicarsiesvriscesssarsuness eaten | 


There is no Entry Fee. 


(Turn to page 910.) 


Wark ENDING 
Manca 1, 1919. 
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2 ) 
;  SoOTTISH MINER WINS £60. } 


LS ee 
M:. P. Doubleyou Gozs Down a Coal Mine to 
Intezview a “ Middites” Prize-Winner. 
Orrey when 1 have called at the haves of prizo- 
vinners I have been informed that the pessoa 
wanted was at work. ild how 


So that they she 

aod news without delay [have simply asked 
tLe directed to the particular warchouse, factory 
wo workshop where they were employe, and there, 
avidst volling machinery or bales of merehaadi.e, 
have conveyed the Editors message. 

When Miss Pollock, cf Muir Strect. Larkhall, 
jformed mea, that ber brother, the ** Middles ” 
winaee Twas in search of, was ‘hat work down the 
yo? DE had to ponder a mement before deciding 
ty continue my search, Towever, Leonld not wait 
uetl Mr. Pollock finished work, so set off for a new 
coperiacs, a vieit down a eothnine. 

Walking about a mile from My. Pollock's home I 
aiived at the Tlome Ferm Colliery, when the 
mider-manager. Who has long been a P.W., reader 
very courteously consented to take me down the 
aye, 

Curying safety-lamps we entered the cage anc 
» ule the journey into the bowels cf the earth. 

stepping out of the cage we went on until the 


Eight wonder-working “ Aids to Beauty” are 
offered today to readers of Pearson's Weekly 
practica!ly free. 

“ 3d. in stamps” ig all yon are asked to send, 
and in return for these three penny stamp: you 
will reesive 2 most valuable and delightful eight- 
fold Toilet Gift. 

The preparations it contains enalle you to 
remove evory wrinkle from your face, and every 
blemish from your complexion. 

They enable you to remove all discoloration, 
roughness an] reduess from your hands and 
fiugers. 


. 
A Delightful Dowry for Your Complexion. 
These wonder-werking Toilet-Aida dower you 
with a skin of suowy purity and a eowplesion of 
voclerenanager exclaimed, * Well, here’s Pelloe’s 1” exquisite delicavy, They also enable you to «cep 
hut to my eyes, imazeustomed to the darkness, | Your skin aud complexion in this condition of 
there appeared little more thaa a pair of eyes looking perfectiun. . : i. 
ent from the coal. Cetting more used to the gloom By doing this they keep you young. Youth is 
Twas able to ree that the eyes were thos? of a Young | * mutter of appearance. By your appearance the 
miner of about twenty-five, ‘This was Mr. G, R, {| World judges you. 
Pollock whom L informed thet he was the winner of | Write for these to-day. By retarn the postman 
489 in “ Middles ® Contest No. 48. will hand you a vainable Beauty Box. Ou 
‘The first reply to my message did not come from }-CPEMNSs this box you wil 
the winner himself but from a form I could searecly 
~, one of his workmates, who exclaimed in amazed 
tors “Yoho madeagnid shift tha’ day, Pollock.” 
Gihor voiees of amazement and jov soon were 


t find inside eig it 


raised, and for some time “Middle; ? aad 
* Middling ’? quite put the men off work. 
This is Mr. Pollock's first “ Middles °° prize. 


Having no special method of making “ Middles 2 
bo hae just carefully etudied the words an-L seat in 
bis “ Midales ? eaeh week since Inst Auras, iirmly 
making np his mind that his reward was sure to 
con, as itearely has, for is rot £60 a record" shift? 
fov any miner ? 

Every week ‘' Midéles’’ are getting more and 
more popalar and, natural y, the prizes are increasing. 
Th s week the fivsl prize is £300, tie second prize ts 
£9), the third pr zo£23. 9 Vhen shere are 709 prizes 
of ds. and 1,000 conso.ation gifts. Turn to page 9 
now and try to win the £300. 


—_— 


THE SMALL GARDEN BEAUTIFUL, 
A Novel Competition for Amateur Gardeners. 
(tr is wonderful what the enthusiastic ama'ecur 
srdener ean do with a few square vards of ground, 


ni it is only the eathusiast who takes the trouble 1.-A supply of the wor'd-famous 
a ines, ae ge Blot, a l“Qatine” Cream for the Compicxktua, 
. oo of kack gudens are a Libel on the | of which the following ladies speak ay foliows : 
wt garden. . eae ea Wace seen iasaea 
Even these amatenr gardeners who do their the tee beat rr Aaee tae te 
best are content as a poneral rule with a prim and Ihave uo hesitation in sayin 6h: : 
. mile . : far superior to any skin food vr cream I have 
fiicer-bed in the middle of a tiny grass plot. aver used,——Eeuth Vincent 
‘There is not the slightest reason why a winding a Cie foe the Carin you eat nie 
1!-+-stoned path should not be mae, er an arbour 1 id k pag A ciisun. wed T cual cnet anil 
with a gardea-seat to cut off an ugly angle, to add use i vther front tis timo oa."—Gertrace 
Vorety to the appearance of the average girden. El tt ’ : ° , 
a ee among amateur gardeners ov mc try thinks the OATINE Creain delight- 
the Ed IP enya *\0INE 13 pire * Mis err . ‘ each anten® 
itditor o . PEARSON S MAGAZINE is offering a fal, aud aays the fact of her sending (ak iors 
v:naber of prizes for the prettiest email gardens, aerate ks for itself."—C. B. 2 pp. Wiaviou 
\ll amateur gardcners are asked to put forth ate AUS enees pe Coane 
1? 3 . 
is best efforts, to mate their small garden the “] er like to say that I have ued your 
sbilen, Bedetine before fete Getolien. he I preparation, Oatine, and find it quite deluzht. 
Pe prizo of £3 will ho awarded for the best ful. Itis a pleasure to me to highly endorse 
Phctograph of the prettiest small guden, and the it.-—ilad i Lessing i‘ 
so ders of the five photographs which come next “j ieee Nentryout QATINE Cream, and I find 
bi otis GE merit will eensnen Geneon BE RE ene’ it most ceasing and scothing to the skim; 


No garde; ; an one acre in extent is : : 
garden of more than one acre in extent also your powder.’—Jessie Bateman. 


Cishle, and particular attention will be paid to ’ 
hotographs ot small back or front garden : where, OATINE FACE CREAM is used by many w ho 
s-ope being limited, tho greatest ingenuity and | do not need an ordinary face cream, Lut desire to 
1 -oivee has been shown. keep the skin healthy and youthful, because 
_ So far as possible photographs should give an OATINE restores the natural oil to ve, skin 
ita of the garden as a whole, though pictures of | which the nth ea seer poem esol 
way ia 't wi 2 itted. P craphs | removing. is oil is Natur " um 
y special part will be admitted. Photographs seal Toy eT te aot agaiated by Ve 


vf zreenhouses, window-boxces, or particular plants, ‘ : 
will not be considered, however. application of OATINE CREAM, then it socn 
Vall particulars of this very interesting contest | becomes old and sallow and unable to resist the 

: ruvuges of the weather and the dirt and grime in 


Will be found in the March Pearson's MacsaztNE th 
Low on sale, _ "| the air. The effect of alkali is to cluse the pores, 


wonder-working Toilet Aids, 
iliustrated here. They are as follows: 


+? 


Al cu sin G. 


BH... - 
Gs 


8 Wonder-Working Toilet Aid 
London Toilst Specialisis Promise to send you Everything 


Requ‘red for Cultivating and Preserving Perfect Beauty 
of Skin - Teeth--Hair—and Complexion for 3d. Postage. 


WHITE TO-DAY FOR PRESENTATION CASKET OF BEAUTY-HELPERS. 


. choking them and thus causing pimples and Liack- 


| 


| 
| 


H 


| 
1 


heads to appear. OATINE FACE CREAN 
contains no animal fat as water creams do, and 
eannot grow hair. All chemists stock OATINE 
in white jars, 1/3; or larger size, bolding three 
times as much, 2/0. 

Then the reader will also receive besides the 
sapply cf Oatine Cream : 

2.—A full-size 3d.Cake of the delight- 
ful “Satiae” toilet Svap, the «cme of pev- 
fection in ‘Toilet Soaps, it bein scientifically 
cotipoundled from the finest materials, including 
the bealing and cleans.ng properties: of Outs, 
which are well known as b-iny good for the ekin. 
It makes a soft, ereamy hither, whieh clowuses the 
skin thoroughly, OATLNE SOAP is sold by all 
Caeimists in Ld. and &d. ‘Peblets. 

3.—A full-sized 2d. packet of * Oatine” 
shampoo powde:. 

4.—A packet of “Gatine” oxygcnated 
tooth powder. 

5.-A packet of “Qatine” invisible face 
powder. 

6.— A tin of “Oatine"” salve for all skin 
abrasions. 

Z—A tin of “QOatiie" Snow, a greasc- 
less crcam fer the compiexion, hands, 


This Toilet Outfit 


cA 
coret 


some of which are , €te., made from the same base as Oatine Cream 


but absolutely greascless. 

8.—Tor men: A packet of “ Oatine” 
shaving powder, which possesses special pro- 
perties whereby it lathers quickiy, giving a fies 
sinvuth, lasting, and agreeable lather which dos 
not dry on the tice. By reson of tho special 
construction of the eip of the bu.tle it is possible 
to shake out just sadicent Powder tor cach shave, 
the rest of the Powder thas renuaininy dry ana 
untonched. 

9.—A 50-page beok entitted “A beauti- 
ful face, a Matter of Cults,” contaning 
{nll directions for the uso of tie above, and it 
number of most invaluable hiats for every wun 
who wishes to either attaia or retain tat perfec- 
tion of beanty which ia her right Ly aetural how. 

Hera ara some of the boat, blom shes and 
anpearance-defects rapidly rem ow: by tho con- 
tents of the 8-foid Datine ‘Toul t Gite: 
en ee ee eee 6 a wt 


| Wriat 
- 


Chapped thitttes 
Oe ee me 


— 
WRITE TO-PAY, YOU WiLL BE DE ci rio 


RELE.VE TH.S 8-FOLD Gi: 


WHEN 
UF BEAUTY. 


If you value your looks seize this opportunity 


YoU 


to-day. Write now—and enciosy Jd, in 6iimys 
with your application. 

Write and See; Receive and Try; Try and you 
will he Delighted. One vetion follows the others 
inevitably. Begin by writing now— at once aad 
you ure absolutely certain to ent by being 
delighted. The Oatine Co. 1898 Qating 
Buildiugs, Borough, Londvn, 5.E. 


THE WORLD’S BEST STORIES. 


Ah 5 Weeks iittle Lof 


- Quite be 


Tear very well-known doctor. Sir James Crichton- 


Browne, Las been reproving us fer our “ sanitary 
apathy.” 
Sir Janes is a thorough Scotsman, Lut he does 


story anvinet himself and his 
He says thit during a visit to 
he asked a ecloured 
Seotunen in these 


but 


not mind telling a 
ewn counli men, 
Jamaica, feclin ga little lor ly. 
uffdal: “Are” there mats 
perts 2" 

“Not many,” 
iaile cnough £° 


A Big Bath. 

Tn. suggestion that the cross-Channel steamers 
should be fitted with a system of tanks that will 
keep the berths always level, and so prevent 
passer gers from being sea-sick, has recalled a 
quaint little story. 

A sniall child who had never seen the sea before 
was crossing from Doycr to Calais one stormy day. 
She was, to put it nicely, very unhappy. and after 
hearing it {or some time she exclaimed: “ Oh, 
mummy, When will the ship get out of its bath ? * 


The Wedding Tie. 

Mr. Wirxis Barp, the famous comedian, is 
telling an emusing story of a husband and wifo 
who were always quarrelling. A friend called ono 
evening and found them in the middle of a row. 

After the storm had subsided a little he ventured 
to remorstrato wilh the husband. 

“Look here!” he said: vou shouldn't quatrel 
like that, you know. Look ot the dog and the cat 
Iying tugether there on the heaith-rug. They get 
on very well together.” 

“Yes, they may,” retorted the husband ; “ but 
you tie theag together and sce what happens then !”’ 


was the reply ; “just a few 


Force of Circumstances. 

Tn * Littl Humorists at School,” Mr. H. J. 
Barker tells a story of a schocl-mistress who asked 
one of the little girls in her class, the daughter 
of a man who was not always cu sober as he ought 
to have been: ‘ What is your father 2?” 

“ Please, miss,” was the prompt reply ; “ 
he’s in work he’s a bricklayer ; but aha 
of work he’s a tectotaler!" 


Out of the Frying-Pan. 

Mr. WEEDON GrossMITH, the well-known actor, 
hag just published an amusing book of recollections, 
entitled * From Studio to Stage.’ 

There ave a number of gocd stories in the book, 
and one of the best, which Mr. Grossmith modestly 
tells against, himself, relates to a play which had 
not been very favourably received on the first night. 

On the following morning, while Mr. Grossmith 
was sitting in his club, Sir Augustus Webster camo 
into the room. He had been in the theatre the 
night before and My. Gresemith had noticed him 
shifting about in his stall and looking very be red. 

Mr. Grossmith reminded hi im of the fact.“ J'm 
afraid you cidn’t cave fer me last night!” he said. 

Sir Aucusius looked a little embarrassed. 

“My dear Weedon,” he said, “* [have scen you ia 
everything you have played. and there is no actor 
{admire move than yeursell, Your performance, 


wien 
en he's out 


as usual, was splendid, fist-class. Whatedrove 
me to tears was the play! But that wasn't your 
fault; yew didu’t write the da« shed thing 1” 


Some fiends standing rear List into laughter, 

ard Mr. Giossmith mace a rspid exit, leavin the 
ethers to expluin that, though avether name had 

appeared on the prograname es the autho he had 
written the greater part of © the dashed thing "'! 


A Chapter of Accidents. 
Mn. Cassssvd always tells a story deli: htiily. 
Here, in his own words, is a little “incident that 
eceurted while he was living with his parents: 

“Thad returned home later one evenings than I 
was accustomed to,” he saya, “and found my 
people sitting up for me ard Playing besique. 
They had not finished their game, so lL tuok up a 
newspaper to read. 

“My father asked me whether I would take 
anything to drink ; and on my replying in the 
negative. he said : £ Perhaps you're right.’ 

“J didn’t quite like the way be said it, for there 


One clever answer is: 


“Because it couldn't Get tick?! 


_PEARSON’S WEEKLY. 


seemed to me a slight suggestion that I had already 
taken sufficient—-a most unfounded suspicion. 

“JT continued reading, and presently drew atten- 
‘tion to a case in which a pelice-constable had 
pursucd a man up a tree. 

ee “* Fave you read this, guv'nor?’ T asked. 

‘Khead ‘what?’ arswered my tien rather 
dee a- being int rupted in his game. 

“* Why,’ f said, “about a Ke iy up the tree.’ 

**T don’t unde retard yeu! said my fathercoldly. 
oP «Bobby I answered, ‘means peliceman.’ 

. “Th ren vou should have said Bobhy,” ard 
not © Bolly.” Perhaps it’s due to the lateness 
of the hour.’ 

“T confess I felt a little annoyed, and with 
some dignity sail: ‘My dear guy'nor, you surely 
don’t stegest that I-—’ 

“*T don't cuggest anything, my lad. I think 
you are tircd ard st:ould go to bed.’ 

“*T am a little tired,’ I said, ‘ but there is no 
necossity to insinuate——’ 

“My father quietly remarked | that if I meant 
necessity, it was spc It without an ‘o.’ 

* Rising in my chair, with very great dignity, 
I said: ‘ Father, are you under the impression that 
I have been drinking 7’ 

“Tle simply said: ‘I am no judge !’ 
on with his game. 

“JT kissed my mother and wished her good- 
night ; 1 bowed to my father with stilted peli tencss. 
But as L approached the door, I most unfortunately - 
caught my foot on the rug and absolutely rolled 
on the floor. 

“As I walked upstairs I heard my father say: 
“Bolly! Necossity ! Yes, it's quite time | that 
boy went to bed!’ i 

Naturally. 

A coon story is being told v Mr. 
the Government's Scottish W hip. 

During a recent all-night. siliing, when everybody 
wanted to go home to bed and couldn't. he passed 
a Liberal M.P. reclining on a bench, haif asleep. 

“Is this debate going on much longer?” the 
M.P. asked drowsily. 

It was one of those silly questions with which 
Whips are for ever being bombarded, for, necdless 
to say, no one —not even Mr. Asquith himself—- 
could answer it with any dezvce of certainty. 

Mr. Gulland was equal to the oceasion, however, 
for he glanced at his questioner with tho most 
sy mpathetic aiv in the world, and answered g: vatly : 
“IT think we're getting nearer to the end of it.” 


Apparentl 
pean late lon 
stories. 
One of them related to a party of Bank Holiday 
excursionists who were returning late one night 
after a trip to the scavide. One of these 
excursionists was a little, bald-headed man who 
had dropped off to sleep. On the rack above him 
was a big crab in a bucket, and about tho same 
time that the little man went off to sle ep the crab 
woke up and, finding things dull in the bucket, 
went for a walk along the rack. 
Very carefully it clawed its way along, but sah 
it reached the edge of the rack it suddenly slipped 
and fell with a bump, as luck would have it, on the 
sleepers shoulder. Instantly it giabbed the little 
mian’s car in an effort to steady itself. 
The others passengers sthiled and awaited 
developments, expecti: ig a tremendous outery. 
But the man only shouk his head drowsily, and 
muttered: “ Let go, Sarah! Let go, my dear! I 
tc H yon Ms ve bee “at the office all the evening!” 


BE ASSURED ~ 
that 


TO INSURE 
with the 
ACCIDENT & 


OG EA GUARANTEE 


Corporation Ltd., Moorgate St., London, 


secures 


EASE OF MIND, 
Safeguarded Interests 


and 


Liberal Compensation 
TEN MILLIONS PAID IN CLAIMS. 


; and went 


Gulland, M.P., 


a Common Occurrence. 
Ilkeston used tv tell some amusing 


Lwrnt beltler. 


an 


Week ENDING 
Marca 1, Be Mn 1, 1915. 
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ABOUT YOUR BIKE. 


at > 
Some Useful Hints for Spring and Summer Cyclist 
Mosr cyclists now are getting their old ¢,. 
into trim for the spring and summer months. 

The weather of the tirst few wecks of spri: 
however 
‘hangeal, le t 

he man who | 
nt ono a | 
nshiny mos 
aay return 
vouring re 
long” 
roads, I 
and soake 
skin. He: 
few doduos \ 
will prove ot | 


in: ‘ 
mie 


the wise ¢ 
The first i 
tration she. 


very neecssary preeaution the man who v 
overcoat should take when cycling. Unless | 
careful the tails of his coat will catch in th: 
wheel of the machine 
and throw him off. 
Two buttonholes AA. 
aresewn to the lining of “J 
the coat, one on cach ~ 
side of the slit, and two 
buttons are sewn on at 
BB. The coat-tails are 
then folded over and 
buttoned, as shown in 


the picture. 
Ordinary mudyuarda 
prove very inefiective, as a rule, if a road i: 


muddy, ¢ ‘yelists iknow that mud has a het 
returning from the guard and leaving a nas 
on the riders 65 
Brow The deviee stv 
in the so. } 


picture will; 
vent this tren. 
for it caic 
the mud as , 
outward. li i: 
the advanta 
too, that it can 
easily fixed o1 
the ordinary 1: 
guard by meai- 
clips. 

Tempted I 
warm sunshi 
some cyclists hae 

: oe: their wastes t+ 
oft pase starting for a ride, and retura he: - 
feeling the chill of the evening breezs. A 
substitute for a waistcoat is an ordinary sheet af 
brown paper, which 
should be _ placed 
across the chest, as 
shown in the illus- 
tration. 

The fourth picture a ' 
shows an arrange \4 
ment which every 
cyclist’ who values 
bicycle shoul 
It prevents the 
tant scratching of the handle- hee when the oye! 
A square of woot. 
long pies of v 
to hold the erosst. ait 
machine, are all that i is requin : 
Another alyantagn of thi: teat 
is that it is not in the way. 
the bicycle is absont, for it c. 
be bent down parallel with i 
wall, as shown by the deity’ 
lines. 

The last ilustration show 
a tip which will prevent all 
the biggest nail or flint fro 
entering your inner tube. 

First of all get about five \. 
of lamp-wick, about onc facie fy! f 
v half in width. Secure this 
firmly with rubber solution o!! 
round tho inside of the tyre directly Leneath ih« 

tread” in the ferm of a endless hand. The tread 
willthen be so thickened that any nails or thors3 
picked up in the course of a ride will do no damage 


ct 


ot 


his 
use. 
cons 
is placed against a wall. 


hinge, anda a chitch fitted to the 


ved 
hi 


(Turn to page 912. 
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A RUN ON RUBBER 


To the rider whose machine is well tyred the road sceins paved with 
rubber. Have your machine fitted with MOSELEY ‘TYRES. Their 
splendid resiliency is due to the purity of the rubber used, combined with 
the perfection of manufacture. 


The MOSELEY TYRE, hy its casy riding qualities and its lony life, is the 
best Tyre value extant,and therefore the most economical. 
Tyres at all prices-—according to vour needs. The “ P.O.” Quality 16 -, 


the “Special” 12/6, the “ Ardwick” 86; for Cycles (with the maker's 
guarantce), i 


PARKDRIVE 


The “Moseley” Motor Cyely Tyre, Cl GA R EB i i E S 
26 by 2% cover, 36-, “Small Z 
Bar” Tyre, 650 by 65 
cover, 45/-. 

Write now for new Price 
List, Davip Mositey & 
Soxs Limited, 
Dept. G, Ard 
wick, Man- 
chester, 


A low-priced cycle of 
excellent quality — the 


“POPULAR” Humber. 


Price - «+ « + £6 100 
Lady’s Model «© - £6 15 0 


or by easy payments. 


Send for the Copslonse =, ~~ post 6 
" HUMBER ltd. COVENTRY Park Drive Parodies. No.8 —‘Wheve there's a will there's a way!” 
op e 
Londo: 32 Holborn Viaduct, E.C. 
} 60-64 Brompton Road, S.W. 
“Homacn’ S) Southampton - 27 London Road. 10 FOR TWO COPPE RS 
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DAINTY DISHES. 


Home-Made Cream Cheese (a use for sour milk). 

Take any quantity of sour milk, leave it for 
three or four days to become quite set, then put 
into a muslin bag and hang over a basin for twenty- 
six hours for the whey to drop out into the basin. 
Add a little celery salt and mix up well with a fork. 


Devilled Bloaters. 

‘Take two or more bloaters, split them down the 
back, and remove the bone and roe. Lay them in 
vinegar for ten minutes, then take out, sprinkle the 
inner side with pepper, a little nutmeg, and some 
chopped parsley, fold over and fasten with skewers. 
Fry in very hot fat and serve on slices of hot toast. 


Tomato Sausages. 

Take two pounds of mutton, fat and lean 
together, and mince finely, then mash one pound 
of tomatoes and pass through a sieve. Mix the 
meat and tomato together with a spoon, add a 
seasoning of salt arid pepper, bind with a beaten 
egg, form into cakes, flour, and fry in plenty of 
hot fat. 
American Pie (a 

scraps of roas 

Take the scraps of meat, mince finely, and 
place in a pie-dish ; add a little gravy, salt, and 
pepper to taste, and a sprinkling of nutmeg. Cover 
this with a layer of fried onions, then with a layer 
of fried tomatoes, and spread the top with cold 
hoiled mashed potatoes. Bake in the oven for 
about twenty minutes. 


Pried Begs and Rice. 

Parboil some rice in salted water, then drain 
and simmer till cooked in some good gravy, to 
which has been added a teaspoonful of curry powder. 
When the rice is cooked arrange on a hot dish. 
Fry as many eggs as required in hot butter, taking 
care not to break the yolks. Lift them out, place 
them on the rice and scatter finely chopped parsley 
over all. Serve hot. 


Savoury Carrots. 


tasty way of usi up the last 
2) sie ealatialil 


Take three or four large carvots, serave, wash, | 


and cut them iv‘o thin slices. Parboit tiem for 
a few minutes, theo deun thaw and place ina pan 
with a piece of butter; sprinkle with a lithe white 
sugar anid s7qsou with popper and salt, Add balf 
a gill of stoeh and allow sli to simmer cently till 
the carcuis are cooked, taen add the yollt of a weil 
beaten eg in half a cuptal of milk und a little 
chopped porsley. Makeall very hot and serve at once. 
fist Salad. (A nice Lenten Dish.) 

Boil six ounces of macaroni, and cut it into 
one-inch lengths. Mix this with six ounces of any 
cooked fish, from which the skin and bones have 
been carefully removed. Arrange this in the 
centre of a dish, then wash two bunches of water- 
cress, break off into small sprigs, and arrange as 
a border round thedish. Sprinkle a dessertspoonful 
of chopped parsley over the whole, ard serve with 
any salad dressing. 

North Country Pudding. 

‘Take one pound of stewed apples. Then butter 
a pic-dish and place a layer of breadcrumbs at the 
bottom, sprinkle this with a little grated lemon peel 
and sugar, and then put a layer of the stewed 
apples. Fill up the pie-dish with alternate layers 
and cover with a thick layer of crumbled sponge 
cakes, to which have been added two ounces of 
ratafia biscuits—also crumbled. Sprinkle with 
caster sugar and squeeze a little lemon juice over 
the whole. Bake lightly and serve hot. 


“MY MOTHER WAS A TERRIBLE 
SUFFERER.” 
“THE FREE PRESCRIPTION CURED 
HER.” 


“My mother thinks I ought to write and 
eee the value of the free prescription 
you pubiish, as it is the only thing that did her 
any good. She has been a terrible sufferer for 
yeurs. One doctor ca!ls it Sciatica, another Neu- 
ralgia and Neuritis. The headaches were almost 
unbearable. The relief she obtained from the 
prescription was immediate, and we think she is 
now really cured. 

“ Perhaps I ought to state the prescription just 
as Icut it from the paper. I was told to ask 
our chemist for 60 grains of Kephuldol in tablet 
form. He supplied it at once. Two tablets gave 
instant relief, und it was not necessary for mother 
to take them all. Father was bad with Lumbago 
at the time, and the remaining tablets cured 
him.”—Miss Jenkins, Liverpool. 


—for the ten best replies I will give Blue Bird Brooches. 


HOME NOTES PAGE, — Conducted ty Isobel. 


Tre Littie Dressmaker 


Tells You How to Make a Princess Petticoat of an 
Old Blouse and Skirt. 
No doubt a great many ladies have old white 
blouses and skirts which are a bit too shabby to 
. wear as they stand. These will 
make up into very nice princess 
petticoats if they are done in 
the way I am going to tell you. 

A muslin blouse and muslin 
skirt would be best of course, 
but almost anything would do, 

rovided that it is not too thick. 

ou might even use a white 
linen skirt with a different kind 
of blouse if you like. 

Start by taking the sleeves 
right out of the blouse, and cut 
off the neck in the way shown 
by the dotted lines in Diagram 1. 
Face up the cut edges of the 
Hee and arm-holes and trim them with little lace 

rills. 

Now try on the blouse and 
out it off at the bottom cdge, 
so that it comes only to your 
waist ; then draw in the fulness 
by a few little tucks at the 
middlo of the back and tho 
middle of the front. 

Now try on the skirt and sco 
whether it wants shortening at 
all. If it does, you must cither 
turn up the hem afresh, or take 
in a tuck just above the hem. 
Then put on a piece of lace or 
flouncing round the bottom by 
way of a trimming. 

Cut off the eld skint baad. and 


Diagram 1. 
Making the old anus. 
lin blouse into the 

petticoat top. 


close’ up the placket iF this 

happens ta some av the side. 

| You can't. have a side plicket 

on a petticoat, so yeu must sew Diuyian 2 

up the old opentug and make Dernine ae ote 
rune dowe the muddle of Wale shat iaie 


ti » petticoat skirt, 


ch. 
Jake in the top fulluess at the waist by darts 
; 1 . till the skirt fits smoothly but 


not tightly. A princess petticoat 
should never be tight. If you 
make your darts carefully, you 
will have no trouble in getting a 
nice easy fit, which forms a good 
foundation for any dress. 

Stitch the skirt and blouse 
together at the waist, and put on 
a bit of insertion or beading to 
hide the join. 

If you were using a blouse with 
a front opening, you must take 
away tho box-pleat or whatever 
it is that happcas to come down 
the front, run a seam up here to 
join the fronts, and then cut and 
face an opening down the middle 
of the back. I have seen princess 
petticoats that fasten right down 
the front in both bodice aud skirt, but I 
cannot say that I liked them very much, as tho 
buttons were always apt to show through the thin 
frocks that were worn over them. 

Your respectful friend, : 

Tae LittLe DressmakER. 


Diagram 3. 
How the old skirt 
and blouse should 
be joined to make 
the princess petti- 

coat. 


ECONOMY IN THE WARDROBE. 

Economy in a woman’s wardrobe consists far 
more in taking proper care of ber clothes than in 
buying cheap ones. Cheap materials never wear 
well, while good ones, properly cared, will look well 
to the last. 

When a dress or coat is not in use it should be 
placed on a coat-hanger (which can be bought for 
1}d. at any outfitter’s) and hung in a bag. 

Every thing should be carefully brushed before 
heing put away, as nothing is more ruinous to 
clothes than to be left muddy or dusty until next 
required. Hats should not be brushed in the 
ordinary way, as this spoils the shape. All the 
dust can be removed with a light flicking with a 
handkerchief, 

Boots and shoes should have a little glycerine 
rubbed into them occasionally, as this softens and 
preserves the leather. Patent leather can be kept 
freo from cracks by the application of a little 
butter well rubbed on every three or four days. 


Mark postcards ‘ Tick,”’ 


WEEK ENDING 
Marca 1, 1913, 


HOME HINTS. 


A Patent Leather Hint. 

When patent leather boots or shoes crack, rii', 
a little ordinary blacking into the cracks and polis) 
with white furniture cream or a mixture of swec: 
oil and turpentine. 

When Washing White Blankets, 

Dissolve a quarter of a pound of rock fuller’, 
earth in boiling water, add sufficient cold water 1. 
cover the blankets, and leave to soak all nigh:, 
then squeeze out and wash as usual. This wii: 
make them beautifully white and soft. 


A Dustbin Hint. 

After the dustbin has been cleared, burn 4 
couple of newspapers, and, if available, a conp!- 
of handfuls of straw in it. This will remove a! 
grease and damp and make the dustbin perfect! 
clean and sanitary and free from all unheaiti:. 
smell. 


Hints for the Cook. 
When Prying Fish, 

Sprinkle salt in the boiling fat instead of vi 
the fish. This prevents the fish from stickiny +. 
the frying-pan. 

When Too Much Sait 

Has been added to a dish, a dash of vinegs 
will remedy it. 

When Cooking Cabbage, 

Add a pinch of sovla as soon as the water boils, 
and add the salt five minutes beforo serving. [+ 
tho salt is added hefore the cabbage is cooke:t 1 
will make it tough. 


Some Hints About Carpets. 


1 To Brighten a Carpet. 


‘take ive or six large potatoes and scray 
them fine) into a pail of water. Stir, then struin. 
Wring oui. cloth in the water and rub the carp. !. 
Rinse the clot, as soon as soiled. 


| Should Soot Fall on a Carpet, 


“prinnie dry salt thickly over it, leave fer a 
few minutes, then brush up. No trace of the vot 
will remain. 


How to Use Turpentine. 

A Cloth 

Wrung out in turpentine brightens up ok 
linoleum. 
Turpentine 

And Leeswax make a good and cheap polish 
for floors. 
A Tablespoonful of Turpentine 

Added to a gallon of water when washir zg 
clothes makes them beautifully white. 
A Few Drops 

Applied to a blister sends the skin down asd 
prevents sorencas. 
A Pew Drops 

Added to starch will prevent the iron fron 
sticking. 
Old Rags 

Soaked in turpentine and placed near tie 
holes of mice will effectually drive them away. 


SLEEPLESSNESS, INDIGESTION. 


AND KID\VEY DISEASE. . 
Paln-worn Housewife soon Cured by 


Dr. CASSELL’S TABLETS. 


Mrs. Dry, of 15 Prospect Terrace, York, writes: 
“For four years I suffered misery from indiyes- 
tion and kidney trouble. I felt ill all over. with 
dreadful pains in my stomach and across my 
back. I bad no appetite, and what I did eat just 
turned to wind, and I got so terribly weak aid 
run down that [ could hardly drag about. I was 
never really free from pain, and, worst of all, | 
could not sleep. All this time I was taking dov- 
tor’s medicine, but nothing touched my complaint 
till I got Dr. Cassell’s Tablets. That was t!r 
beginning of health for me. The pain all wert. 
I could eat and sleep, and soon I was well ani 
strong aguin.” Dr. Cassell’s Tablets are i 
revelation to those suffering from nerve aud 
organic weakness, digestive and kidney troubles. 
and all diseases arising from physical debility iu 
children or adults. Price 10$d., 1/1}, and 2"! 
at all chemists. A free sainple box sent on receipt 
of 2d. for postage, &c., to Dr: Cassell’s Co. Ltd., 
418 Chester Road, Manchester. t 


(See page 914.) 


WEEK ENDING 
Marcu 1, 1913. 


Six More Half-guineas Offered to 
Readers this Week, 


DO YOU KNOW THESE SIX PHRASES ? 


1. Getting the Wooden Spoon. 
2. Penny-a-liner. 

3. Mind Your P's and Q's. 

4. Peelers. 

5. Tawdry (Saint). 

6. Fourth Party. 


‘hey are everyday expressions, and I want 

» to explain them. I will give six half-guineas 
tour the explanations considered the clearest and 
best. 

Kirst of all write the word or phrase you choose 
nthe back of a postcard, and put your explanation 
» as short and precise a way as you can—in any 
case, you must not exceed fifty words—and sign 
\ur nawe and address in ink. Names and addreasea 
niay not be typewritten or printed. 

You may send in your explanation of all the six 
if you like, but each must be written on a sepurate 
justeard. 

Address your postcard to the “Test” Editor, 
Ivarson’s Weekly, 17 Henrietta Street, London, W.C., 
and post it to arrive not later than ‘I'uesday, 
March 4th. You may send all your postcards for 
this competition in cne envelope, provided it is 
uddressed as above. 


AWARDS IN CONTEST No. 116. 


(1) CUM GRANO SALIS. : 

The winning definition was contributed ly C. EB. 
Laurence, Walesby, Marka Rasen, who gained the prize 
uf 10s. Gd. for the following. 

These Latin words mean literally * with a grain of 
salt.’ ‘They have become proverbial to indicate 
that some sweeping assertion, some “ tall story,” 
must not be accepte:! without much reservation— 
flavuurcd, that is to say, with the salt of common sense. 


(2) FREE LANCE. 

This term was thus explained by the prive-winner, 
W. J. Boycott, Thorpe St. Andrew, Nor wich, 

An expression primarily applied to thuse mercenaries 
of the Middle Ages whose lance was at the service of 
any commander who would pay them. It is now 
used figuratively of all professions, more particularly 
with reference to unattached journalists. 


(3) A FLASH IN THE PAN. 

For the explanation which foilows the prize of half-a- 
auinea has been awarded to J. W. Johnson, 5 Park Road, 
-Manor Park, E. 

In the old-fashioned flint-lock, the priming powder 
in the “ pan”? was often kindled by the falling spark 
without igniting the “ charge,”’ thereby producing no 
discharge of the gun, but merely a * flash in the pan.” 
Hence, figuratively, the expression signifies a sudden, 
spasmodic, ‘“ showy” effort, resulting in complete 
failure. 


(4) LAY PREACHER. 

The explanation considered the best was received 
from W. H. Victoru, 29 Cardiff Road, Newport, Mon., 
und was thus expressed : 

A preacher who is not a clergyman or appointed 
Minister, but one of the “laity ’’ or people. “ Lay” 
means “ of*or from the people,” and comes from a 
Ureek word meaning “ people.’’ Many Christian 
churches have organizations of “lay preachers”’ to 
assist the regular ministers. 


(8) TO TURN TURTLE.! 

The prize in this contest was won by I, Howell, 
I.M.S. Excellent, Portsmouth, who wrote us follows : 

This phrase originates in the catching of turtle by 
turning them over on to thcir backs, in which position 
they arc helpless. The term ‘turned turtle” is 
commonly used at sea to signify that a thing is upside 
down. Thus a ship floating bottom-upwards is said 
to have “ turned turtle.” 


(6) OLIGARCHY. 
The attempt selected as the best was sent by 

A. FP. Burdett, 392 St. Vincent Street, Ludywood Reud, 

Birmingham, who contributed the following : 

Greek oligos, “ few,” and archo, “I govern.” A form 
cf government in which the power is placed in the hands 
cf a few, as opposed to a democracy (government by 
many) and autocracy (government by one). This was 
® common form of government amongst the old Greck 
city-states. - 


—_— 
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APPAL 
AFFECTS Y 


ING DISCOVE! 


Y WHICH 
OUR HAIR. 


NATIONAL DANGER OF BALDNESS. 


ROYAL HAIR SPECIALIST'S GENEROUS OFFER TO “ PEARSON'S WEEKLY’ READERS. 


THE DISCOVERY. 

Mr. Edwards, the leading Court hair specialist, 
and inventor of ‘* Harlene Hair-Drill,” has made 
an appalling discovery. 

He has discovered that hundreds of thousands 
of ladies and gentlemen to-day are quite unknow- 
ingly doing thcir utmost to murder their hair. 

These ladies and gentlemen, who are doubtless 
most particular over their appearance, are un- 
consciously actually cultivating baldness. 

The distressing picture on the left, with the 
enlarged photograph of a hair and its root in the 
scalp, shows only too plainly how this is. 

There is an accumulation of scurf literally 
choking the hair-root and allowing it no nourish- 
ment The hair is being slowly but surely 
murdered. 

“But I carefully wash my head and remove 
that scurf,” someone replies. 

That is a most appalling error. 

Mr. Edwards his discovered that no amount of 
washing the scalp can remove anything but a 
small portion of this accumulation. 

Think what this means. It means that you, 
who are so particular of your personal cleanli- 


—Hair whioh falls out whenever brushed or combed. 
—tHair which splits at the ends. 

—Dul!, dead-looking, lustre-lacking Hair. 

—Dry, brittle Hair. 

—Creasy, inelastio Hair. 

—Deposit of Scurf and Dandruff. 

—Discoloured Hair. 

—Irritation of the Scalp. 


ROYAL HAIR SPECIALIST'S GENEROUS 
OFFER. 


Realising how distreszed the readers of Pearson's 
Weekly will be at his appalling discovery, Mr. 
Edwards has decided to continue for «a short 
time longer the distribution of his valuable Free 
“Harlene Hair- Drill” Outfits. 

It is Mr. Edwards’ aim and ambition to save 
these ladies and gentlemen from surely approach- 
ing baldness. And therefore he makes this 
astonishing generous off. r. 


GENEROUS FREE GIFT TO EVERY 
READER. 

Below there is printed a coupen. Fill it up and 
send it (with 3d. in stumps to pay postaye of 
return outfit) to the Edwards Harlene Co. 
104 High Holborn, London, W.C. In return you 


nes3, are actually permitting an accumulation of ' will be sent the fullowing free Hair-CGrowing 


scurf and filth to 
collect on your head 
and thereby murder 


your hair. No 
wonder you are 


filled with disgust. 
No hair can with- 
stand the insidious 
attacks of this 
loathsome scurf. 
You may uot have 
noticed it yct, but 


Toilet Giit. It eon- 
tains :-- 
1A Trial bottle 


of that delightful 
hair-food and tonie- 
dressing. ° Harlere 
for the ffxi” 

2. oA packet of 
for tha 


“ Cremex ” 
Sealp. a delightful 
Shampceo  Vowder 
for home use. whieh 


this is what will thoroughly cleanses 
surely happen. the Scalp from 
Your hair will | Scurf, and prepares 
—Lose its elasticity, the hair tor the 
—_ oT “ oir. ay led ‘pate 
ee Heve you have in graphic form displayed the terrae nature of Me. Hair-Driil” treat 
—Split a ie ends, Rdwards’ @iscovery. The head on the Uft is the vesull of neglecting to ment. 
° yf ney! J 
— Lose its gloss and dvill your hair with “ Havlenc.” Note the enlevged photograph ef a 3. Myr. Edwards’ 
lustre single hair and see how the voot is choked with ecurf. On the right vow rivat } f 
’ seea Harlene Hair Drilled head with its vich qeowth of hair, Note Private = B0oK Oo 
—Become faded and again te A oat Lb shove alongside the iia —note the © Hair-Drill” Rules, 
absence of scwys, the enlive cleanliness, an e¢ he Uthy state of the sas “= 7 
grey, in band. laiv, Yous head ts one of these treo, Send to-day for the Free taute which shows ‘ you 
—Fall out in band- — Qutjit,and wake it the Havlene Muir Dviled head of vich, owing hair, LOW, by practising 
fuls. them for two 


BALDNESS, PARTIAL OR ENTIRE, 
THREATENS YOU. 

Is it not a truly terrible prospect ? 

But Mr. Edwards has not only made this appal- 
ling discovery ; be has gone further and furnished 
the remedy for this disgusting condition. 

He has invented a secret process which enables 
you to thoroughly cleanse the scalp, dissolve 
away all scurf, and actually nourish the bair 


roots, producing and retaining that rich, flowing | 
; of Harlene Hair-Drill. Fiilup this Coupon. Post 


growth so much admired. 


This secret method is the famous Harlene | 


Hair-Drill as used daily by all possessors of | 
flowing Lair, from royalty downwards. 
When you see a man or woman with a rich, 


minutes a day, you can puta stop to the falling 
or fading of your hair, und restore the latter to 
luxuriant, healthy and lustrous abundance, 

All chemists and stores sell * Harlene-for-the- 
| Hair” in Is., 28. 6d, and 453. 6d. bottles ; Cremex 
| in ls. boxes of 7 shampoos, sinzle shampoos <1. ; 

or you can obtain them, post free. front the 

Edwards’ Harlene Co., Holborn, 
London, W.C, 

But first write for the seven days’ beee Corse 


lut High 


it to-day (with 3d. in stamps to pay cartiage of 
Outfit). By return the complete Priplo ‘oiler. 


' Outfit will he yours—to rescue your Lair from the 
| perils that are attacking it, aud to render it oneo 


leaming head of hair-- bair that looks strong and | 
Realthy, so different from hair “doctored” by ; 
chemicals --be sure of this, that that person daily 
practises for two minutes “ Harlene Hair Drill.” 

“ Harlene Hair-Drill” not only grows hair strong 
and vigorous where previously was little or no | 
growth, it is the only way to retain your hair's health. | 

Unless you wish to murder your hair—but, of | 
course, you do not wish to continue doing so now 
that you have seen how terrible the effects of 
neglect are—you must start your “ Harlene Hair- 
Drill”’ to-day. 

It only takes two minutes daily to keep your 
scalp free from scurfy accumulation and ensure a 
marvellous growth of bair. 

“Harlene Huir-Drill” cures all the following 
hair and scalp disorders just by two minutes’ 
practice every day :— 

—Total Baldness (even of years’ standing). 
—Partial or Patchy Baldness. 

—Thinning of Hair over the temples. 
—Thin, weak, straggling Hair. 


more attractive, abundant, glossy, bright and full 
of colour. 


This COUPON Entitles You to ONE WEEK'S 
“HARLENE HAIR-DRILL * OUTFIT FREE. 


To the EDWARDS HARLENE CO, 
104 High Holborn, London, W.C. 

Dear Sirs,— Please send ine hy return 6? post a presenta. 
tion Toilet Outht for practising “HH » Made Pritt” 
including (1) Free Bottle of * Han tenc yo the Hear’: 
(2) Free Packet of ‘ Cremex’? Sinan Powders tap 
“ Hair-Drill’’ Manual of Rules and Instractions dear 
Growing Healthy unl Abundant Hair,  £ enelosr od, 
in stamps to pay earriage of above to the folowhes 
address; ~ 


NAME .. 


ADDRESS 


Prarsoy’s Werery, March td, Wht 


_PEARSON’ WEEKLY. 


WEEK ENDING 


GETTING BIGGER AND BIGGER. 

‘Tikre are going to be one thousand, seven 
‘hundred and three happy ‘‘ Middles competitors 
as a result of this week's contest, and I want you 
to bo one of that happy band. ‘This is by far the 
largest number of prizes that we've yet offered 
in one week in “ Middles,”’ and the first’ prize, 
£300, is an enormous sum of moncy for the small 
task of writing two or three words. 

Don't Iet the opportunity pass, but turn now 
to the kack page facing the red cover and think 
out a good “Middle” and send it along. You 
may be £30) the richer for doing so. 


FOR FOOTBALL COMPETITORS. P 
As we have to go to press before the third 


round of the English Cup is played it is only 
possible to include three First League matches in 
this week’s football coupon on page 87. All the 
teams available in the Second and Southern 
Leagues are included, and also three matches 
taken from the Birmingham League. For the 
benefit of competitors, we publish the pusitions of 
these six teams, and the number of goals 
accredited to each up to the time of going to 
press: 


- Goals— 

Pld. Won Lost Dra. For Agst. Pts. 
Wrexham......... wore 20 13 5 2 39 lL 28 
Dudley ...... . 20 12 6 2 4 35 2 
Shrewsbury Town... 23 9 ll 3. 40) «685 ok 
Willenball Swifts... 22 8 lO 4 41 #47 2 
Darlaston .......0...... 2 8 13 1 4 #459 #17 
Kidderminster H..... 21 5 Ww 4 2b 97 1s 

‘ 
GET TALKED ABOUT. 


Supposing you wanted to get known and talked 
about, how would you set about it? his is the 
question I asked in a recent ‘“ Footline ’’ Contest, 
so if you want to get talked about try one of the 
following Footliners’ methods :-— 

“Commence a fried fish and chipped potato 
business in a fashionable neighbourhood.” 

Lacies—‘“‘ Join all the mothers’ meetings and 
similar gatherings in your district. Attend for a 
time in outrageous old-fashioned clothes. Preserve 
a rigid silence the whole time —i/fn stop away.” 
This method never fails. 

For really wide publicity-follow a Welsh reader's 
advice. ‘‘ Write to about a dozen of the different 
firms who advertise ‘Cure Alls,’ telling them they 
have saved you from an early grave, a bent nose, 
or re-covered your bald head. When the adverts 
are published and the posters on the hoardings you 
will be famous. 

Another reader says, “Win a big ‘ Middles’ 
Prize or a ‘Free Trip to London.’ This is the 
publicity that is really worth having —just try it ! 


“HONEY'' DEAR. 

In another ‘ Footline Contest I asked my 
spoony young men readers to tell me why they 
call their sweethearts ‘* Honey.” 

I knew I had some ‘*spoony " readers, but, I 
really must say your number surprises me. 

Space only allows me to give you two of the replies 
from spoony young men. 

Heres one irom Scotland :— 

** Because a ‘spoon’ cxtracts a swectness that 
cannot be ‘ beet.’ ’” 

A Yorkshire lad says :— 

“ Because they ‘stick’ when they take a fancy 
to ‘ adhere ’ (a dear).”’ 

The result of ‘ Footline ’ Contests appears on 
page 906. 


SO SIMPLE! 

A.M., who wona £ 0 prize in  Middles ” recently. 
writes to me: “Even with a Lig cheque and your 
kind congratulatory letter before me, 1 can hardly 
realise that I have won so splendid a prize in so 
simplo a way. No reader of 2.W. who tries need 
despair of eventually winning a ‘ Middles ’ prize 
when such an unlikely person as myself-—with no 
pretensions to cleverness—is numbered among 
the successful competitors.’’-—— 

It’s so etimple! That is the whole idea of 
“ Middles ’’—simplicity. ‘The very casiness of the 
competition gives everyone an opportunity to win 
even though, like A. M., they have ” no pretensions 
to cleverness.” The list of prizes this week is 


Note.—A prize for each reader whose letter is dealt with on this page or 


‘advantages, 


higge? than ever—£300 first prize and over seventeen 
liundred others! Send in your attempt aw! 


PICTURE PARS. - 

“ INTERESTED” writes: “Is it neecssary for a 
competitor in your Picture Pars to send a sketch ? 
I know a few good pars, but I cannot sketch.” —— 

I do not expect brilliant drawings from Picture 
Paragraphers. What I want are paragraphs cx- 
plained in the simplest languags, and the roughest 
of sketches just to give my artists an idea of the 
thing. Of course I appreciate a neat sketch, 
but, being unable to draw need not prevent 
“INTERESTED” or any other reader sending in 
Picture Pars. Good ideas rather than good *draw- 
ings are wanted for Picture Pars. 


THE T.P.P. LEAGUE. 

Mystic, isn't it? Read on and be initiated. 
T. ‘I. isa member, and he writes : * Now that things 
are getting busy again with the F.A.F., might I 
make a suggestion that may possibly be the means 
of giving a few children an outing? Since the 
last tax on tobacco many smokers have received a 
farthing change, the tax amounting to a halfpenny 
on each ounce. That farthing is mostly tucked 
away in a vest pockct and forgotten. Now, my 
suggestion is this: Let everyone who takes an 
interest in the kiddies say to their smoking friends : 
‘That Farthing, Please.’ In the majority of cases 
it will Le forthcoming. I am starting the scheme 
myself round here and hope to forward you enough 
to give a good many children a day’s holiday. I 
am calling my he!pers the ‘ T.F.P.’ League.’ ’ 

“ Take care of the farthings and the kiddics will 
have a day to themselves,” to parody a well-known 
proverb, T. T., I think that vour idea is an excellent 
one. Smokers aro not the only people who get 
farthings in change, by the way! Will the ladies 


FROM A “TRIPSHOT’? WINNER. 
Dear Sir,— 

Please allow me to thank you most 
heartily for awarding me a prize in your 
“ Tripshot ’’ Competition. ‘To state that 
my friend and I are delighted is to express 
our appreciation in a very mild form. 
A trip to London, oa drive there, and a seat 
at the International, all free, must surely 
gladden the heart of the most hard-headed 
of Scotsmen ! Joun A. Davinson. 


' 
remember, the next time they buy a two three- 
farthing piece of ribbon or ‘‘ a something and eleven 
three” blouse, the T.F.P. League? Thirty-six 
farthings means a day in the country | 


A LOVERS’ QUARREL. 


More 1x Sorrow Tian ANGER is a lady who 
says: ‘* Although I will try to make my letter 
short, I am afraid it won't be sweet. My sweet- 
heart and I have had our first quarrel, though we 
always vowed there shouldn't be a first, and it's all 
over your article: ‘Is Your Girl Fair?’ Now, I 
am fair-haired and blue-eyed, but I deny that I 
am weak-willed or exacting, as you suggested. My 
boy believes in P.W., and read the article. We 
both said awful things—I am afraid I said the 
worst—and he left, banging the front door with 
unnecessary violence. Dear Mr. Editor, I should 
like to pull your hair for being the cause of it all! 
My sweetheart declared that. he wouldn’t come 
again, but he’s pretty sure to do so whea he has 
cooled a little. His favourite colour is blue. 
Perhaps if he saw me wearing a blue-bird brooch, 
and the bird happened to be a dove——”. 

Then perhaps he might make peace, ch, MorRE 
In SoRROW TiaN ANGER? Well, it shall never be 
said that I did not do my hest to patch up a lovers’ 
quarrel, especially when I have been the unwilling 
causo of it all! Therefore the blue-bird brooch is 
on its way to you now. 


A QUIET LIFE. 

Fiats have their disadvantages as well as their 
as Restrvr, has found out. He 
writes: “I live in a downstairs flat. ‘The man 
who lives above me is an amateur carpenter, and 
as soon as he gets home in the evening out come 
hammers and chisels and saws, and for the next 
two or three hours he is banging and sawing away 
making some new-fangled cupboard or bookshelf. 
1 have spoken to him once or twice about it, but he 
says he can do as he likes in his own flat. What 
had I better do ? °—— 

Move, REstrtt, into an upstairs flat! 


1. All answere or attempts must be written on Lost 
cards, addressed to the Editor, J’eursun's i echty, 
Hennetta Street, London, W.C. 

-2. You may take part in any number of these footlire 
competitions, but your reply to each must be vrittca .y 
@ eeparate postcard. 4 

8. Each postcard must bear the usual signaturo of the 
competitor in ink. Names and addresses may not wy 
ty,ewritten or printed. 

4. Each competitor must give his or her real o¢uroas. 
Unless this condition is complied with, the c mpetitur 
forfeits his or her right to a prize. 

_5. Mark each postcard with the name of tho ccmyeti. 
tion for which it is intended in the top left-hand correr 
You will find this name in the announcement of the 
compctition in the footline. Provided these conditicrs 
ere fulfilled all the postcards may ke sent in cry 
envelope marked ‘‘ Postcard’ in the top kft-hand 
corner, but cach postcard must bear the full name iru 
address of the eender. 

6. All uttemots must arrive not 
March 4th, 


later than ‘tT v, 
7. Bach competition will be judged separately. ani 


the prizes, as’ announcea in the footlines, wil Le 
awarded to the efforts considerel the best. : 
8. In the event of ties for a money prize, the prize vill 


ivided, and, where the awards aro gifts, the irizes 
Pei fiecewarded at the discretion of the Euditor. 


QQ” This Insarance Scheme covers any person 
travelling as a passenger in any part 
of Great Britain or Ireland. 


OVER £13,000 ALREADY PAID 


We pay any number of claims tn respect 
of each accident—not the first claim only. 


1,000 RAILWAY 


£1,000 Rivay | INSURANCE. 


CYCLING {| (For terms see 
£100 AEROPLANE| Below 


505 CLAIMS ALREADY PAID, 
including three of €2,000 andone of £1,000. 


This Insurance holds good fur any number of claims vt 
£1,000 each—not for one only. £1,000 specially gusraunteed 
by THE OCEAN ACCIDENT AND GUAKANTER Cok 
PORATION, LIMITED, 36 to 44 Moorgate Street, Joudun, 
E.C., to whom notices of claim, under the following coudit.ous, 
must be seut within sven days to the above audregs. 

gel be paid by he mors Foros >the 

cgal representative of any person killel iv 
s ] ,000 an necident in Great Britain or Irelaudt + the 

passenzer train in which the deceased way 
travelling as a passenger (including post-office servis! sin 
railway sorting vans), and who, at the time of such accident, 
had in his, or her, possession, the Insvranco Coupon on tins 
page, or the paper in which it is, with lis, or her, usual sins 
ture, written iu ink or pencil, on the space provided at the tut. 
This paper may be left at his, or her, place of abode, so lu..g 13 
the cuupon is sigued. 

PROVIDED ALSO, that the said sum shall be paid to ths 
legal represeutativo of such yerson injured, should death rv-.i t 
from such accident within three calendar months thereai:.1, 
and that notice of the accident be given within seven d.)s 


@ pussenger, the 
the snin of ONE 
be sizued cr ot, provided notice in every case be given to i « 
Ocksn AccioENT AND GUARANTEE Corporation, Limsvicn, 
30 to 44 Moorgate Street, London, E.C., within seven days trom 
the occurrence of the accident. 

One Hundred Pounds will be paid to the legal represcu- 
tative of any cyclist who mects his death by accident wie 
netually riding x eycle, provided that deceased at the time u 
sich accident had in ne or Ler, possession, the Insurance 
Coupon on this page, cr the paperin which it is, with his, ur 
her, usual signature, written in ink or pencil, on the space 

wovidedut the foot, and that death occurred within tweuty 
hours thereafter, snd that notice was given of sucht accident tu 
the said Corporation at above address within three days uf 14 
occurrence. This paper way be lett at his, or her, pice uf 
abode, co long as the coupon is sizned. 

One Hundred Pounds wil] Le } aid to the legal repres, : ta 
tive of anyo:e dying as tho directund sole result of iuinies 
inflicted upon him (or her) within the United Kinedoi t. 
falling acroplane, provivry that death occurs within twe 
four hours from the reccipt of the injuries, that he (or »!: 
shall prior to the accident Inve sigacd this Coupon-Iusu: ain 
Ticket in the space provided at the foot, that be (or she) «#' v1 
notat the time be on theacroplane nor engaged in revonauts s, 
end that notice of the accident be given to the Corporati 
within three days of its occurrence. 

The above conditions are of the cs:ence of the contract. 

This insurance holds good for the current week of issue only, 
and entitles the hoider to the Leucfit of, anlis subjectto ils 
conditious of, the ‘Ocean Accident and Guaran:‘ev 
Company, Limited, Act,’’ 1890. Risks Nos. 2and 3. 

The Purebase of this Publication is admitted to be the pis 
ment ofa Premiwn under Sect. 33 of the Act, A Print of t's 
Actcon be seen at the office of this Journal, or of the st 
corporation. No person cin recover on moro thau oue Cou; u- 
Insurauce-Ticket of this paper in respect of the same risk. 

Subscribers who have duly paid a twelvemonths’ suv- 
ecription for FEARSON’S WEEKLY in advance to tuvir 
newsagont, or to the Publisher, need not, during the poriod 
covered by their subscription, sign the coupon, or carry 
the paper on their peracn. It is only necessary tofo:wart 
the newsagont's receipt to the publisher of the paps. 


Fenrietta Street, London, W.C., and a certificate wi!! vs 
tent in exchange. 


Signature ... 


Available from 9 a.m. Monday, February 24:', 1913, 
until midnight, Monday, March Jr, 1913. 


whose swéégestion fora title is used. 
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Now is the time HATS 
(all one price) 3/9 
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; ¥ BOOTS 
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_ 9 MACS & RAIN. /;\) 
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S The wav to get more Pi 
money — put in mor, 
quality, That has always 
C ad T been Jacksons’ ain, and 
us ar to-day you will nowhere 
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H in Hats, Boots, and Rain. 
\ It makes a rich cream sauce and coats a8 at Javksons' 
s, transforms the plainest pudding The ‘just - better” 
into a delightful treat for the Guaitty i ae ad aaa 
children: besides, as all mothers Ladies! Styles in Bouts 
a con eabuve 
should know, it is so wholesome i“ 
and nutritious. | {Mall Order Dept | 
P; th 52 1 d H hose unis ale onamer 3 a | 
ucve mamsditely wile Hee ne way ae | satoerenaam eines | 
—— —_—— — the mu.i order leap rtmen at. 
Try also the delicious dish—BIRD'S Creamy | para aie a ie 
: Custard Sauce poured over Hot Stewed Prunes. Fitand style guaranteed. L 
Aways ask for BIRD'S, the sheen Custard. 
TEN DAYS’ FREE TRIAL 
Packed Free. Carriage Paid. MEAD 
Coventry Fiyers. 
Warranted 1§ Years. =f deed Ree 
sisting or Dunlop Tyrcs, Speed Gears, 
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remarkable, the difference Wood- Pr Hes Pets for stings on. bedroom, bul, or Oe ie 
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Milne Rubber Heels make, walking 8 A ROOM COMFORTABLY & “ 
to and fro on the hard, unyielding U Ges 


CARPETED FOR 10’6 ¥&. 
B AX Write ton say for frec iNustrated catiecus, 


pavements, that the marvel is that any 
man or woman will go without them. 


Met ast and prices, and sin.; pe partes asto J 
RELOAR & 80 
x. 68, egal 70 Budease Bill, Condon, Bc. 


True, there are plenty of Rubber Heels 
of a kind; the mischief lies in getting 
the wrong ones; but there are none so 
“cushiony,’ none so resilient, none so 
enduring, none so truly economical in 
the wide, wide world as the genuine 


STUDY THE ADVERTISEMENTS 


and when writing to Advertisers 
mention “Pearson’s Weekly.” 
e 


Rubber Heels 


. has a 
WHAT TO ASK FOR— 3 $ 
All Wood - Milnes are y ae oe seal at 
pelintile, you can denend sound digestion because 

on that ; the \Wood-Milne : he always uses Colman’s 

‘Special’ is the finest id Mustard. 


rubber heel on the market. He who makesa habit of taking Colman's 


Mustard is laying the foundation of a 
sound, healihy and vigorous digestion 


The best mustard of c:urse is— 


Olmans . 


The “SILKRITE" SELF-FILLING Fountain Pen, ost Fre, 1/6 — Mustar a S 


G. Gittins, Esq. writes: “The ‘S'ikcit:’ Pen wou'd be cueap at five times tbe price,”’ 


GUARANTEED 5 YEARS!! Rich Eboneen larrel 7 Sattien rd fitted 14-ct. Gold- 

es = pate | i); tills itself in two seconds! 

The Ccuntoss of Winchelsea en loses P.O. 14 for * Sil knits "Pen, M. G. Powell, Eeq., s Robes ae . iZ you’ yCungm 

equals any other make at 10. rs rw, Hyde, Es4., writes: Foor mors ‘Sitkr. tes‘; like this as wei Take if when YOUVE Young 
as anything I have tr ed.” f you'll have a betier diges:ien 

Testimonials and Catalogue, 1,000 Bargains in Jewellery and Novelties, Post Free! iy when you're od, 

: , 
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| TEST OUR SKILL 
nS @ NO WIN, 
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: » Competitors’ Mutual Society 


Has a reputation to ie wond of. Over 2,000 Premier Prizes, 
WALD reported by members during 1912; 
of ; months und upward members wot, ‘and we 


- and a total of 
=> 73 per cent. 

. the services of CLEVER COMPETI- 
‘ EXPERTS, all of proved ability and First- 
ners. It is the cleverest staff that has over 
wether in the history of Competitions, and 

dwe have ENT EXPERT 
-cipt of £200 a year. We pay our staff 
Can afford to, our wins are so many and our 


us big. The efforts we send out ure the 
letters of thanks from 


BRILLIANT BRAINS CAN EVOLVE! leters of thanks 
; TATION WITHOUT BLEMISH BEATS BOUNCE ! 


ee . | £350 |. 
z K_AT- £300 ws la 
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*Prize- Winners’ Chronicle,’ sent free, 


prove onrassertions inthe’ 


Finals, Heads or Tails, 
Sallies, Middles, Bullets, 
Triangles, etc., evolved 
by our Staff are first cri- 
ticised, andunless having 
a Winning Chance are 
net sent out. Every 
day of the week we 
receive spontaneous 


rr WON ONCE 
WON FOUR TIMES. 
WON TEN TIMES. 
£100 . WON THIRTEEN TIMES. 
£5 to £50 won Hundreds of Times. 


(member has won over 100 prizes, another 39, scores over 12. 


V?..\RGE WHATEVER FOR EFFORTS. YOU PAY US ONLY WHEN YOU WIN. 
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will pay 6d, or Is. for, aud GDIKELY 


temember, @ IT’S FREE! 


(fF NOT, 


£250 ns = 


iO now, why NOT? 


The COMPETITORS | 
MUTUAL AID. BUREAU 


premier organisation of its kind 

- country and coutains the master 

is of the Competition World, 

‘ring amongst its numerous skilled 

ists, a Varsity ourman, the 

ivinal Solutionist, «a newspaper 

: ee cial Commissioner, a prominent 

chester Journalist and a ‘‘ Sim- 

und “ Sallies" First Prize- 

er. men of undoubted ability and wide 

ince in the Competition Business 

aiterary World, who are prepared 

aint advise yon on any matter apper- 

te the various competitions. Tost 
‘ill vight now and 


2,000 


Jap-Silk Blouses 


NOW BEING 


CIVEN AWAY 


ABSOLUTELY FREE 


ny 


Selling Everywhere. ‘1d. 


Ee. 
-twnped addressed envelope for two 
picked efforts. 


Forms (any competition): Special 
mier Winners 2 fordid.: ttor | -; F | T N E Ss Ss 
13. Monthly Terms: Tuo 
" e ° = . In men of alla Why not write for ny free Book, 
vil; four2.9: six be; eight 3/-: tent - and L get fit bv the standards scientific method of curing 


e Months 6.6. Football Fore- RE 
s by un International, 2d. 

«siulicient stamped addressed enve- 

days and say you will pty us 10, per 
_ kent, commission on Wins. 
‘orthcote Rd., Gravesend, Kent. 


VOUS EXHAUS' TION, LACK OF VIG 
WASTING, DEBILITY, VARICOCELE, ete. 
enfe, simple. No stomach inedicines, inacnettam, of 
slectricity. No fatiguin physical exercises or ~trlct 
dietrnles nochange of ba’ ore of time or uccupativ: 
bot ar assured restoration for ali men. See what curce d 
patientssuy. I send the book and 1,00q testimoniuls 
tree in piasn envelope for seeps postag:, Mention 
this paper. A.J. LEIGH, 1d 93 Great Russell ot 
London, W.C. Bidtbiisned "5 eure. 


Task you to test ‘A Keylock Middle” 
for yourself—to “try before you buy.” 
I know what Keylock efforts have done, 
and are doing. for hundreds of com- 
petitors—and.I know I c:n do the 
same for you. You cannot afford to 
miss an opportunity of winning from 
£100 to £300 for nothing, so fill up 
the coupon to-day and take the first 
step towards success. 


SEND 
THE 
COUPON 
FOR 2 
FREE 
TRIAL. 
MIDDLES 


To Mr. C. Krevyrocr, 


Tue Competitiyn Wizarn, Seetu Srreet. Herr, 
Please send me Two FREE Trial Efforts for... 

ie pamphlet full of testimonials (uames and ad Treases) from clients “ who have 
n with your aid, J enelose stamped address and agree to pay you Ss. in the 

\ 


! if a win results, 


Name....... 


P.W. March J, 19135. 


sina pseattpeemieemeccs it 


dress: SUPT., C.M.S., 26 North Bar Without, BEVERLEY. 


With the 96-Page ERIGHT ‘G 2LDEN’ EDITION of 


‘WITTY BITS’ 


Post Free, plain parcel, 12, 


This week Twill seul BREE 4 Reall Beinn, aon and Original li 
‘PEARSON'S WEEKLY‘ * Middles,’ 4¥ miter ldens tor weirs: Shimlees ek itig 
for *TIT-BITS' ‘ Heuwls or Tails,’ 3 witty deus for eT. *Sallies’; a form showin: 
correct and proper way to cross your postal order, and the copy ofa B26O winning’ Simp et,’ 
showing you how to write your effort on the coupon ; this will be an eye-opener for you. These 
‘Ideas ' ure guaranteed absolutely FREE, iid ure sout as un advertisement for “Witty Bits, 
so they must he good- and they are, they're the real GOLDEN sort--and one lias ihre. ady 
won £100 proof of which I will send. Don't hesitate, you will never regret sending for 
the 96-yaye Bright ‘Golden’ Edition of ‘ Witty Bits.’ 

Screamingly funny hits, witty double- -ineaning words, First Prizewinning Tips like 
—Lie Abilities’; ‘ Beaten —Beeton’ ; ‘Increases —Tn-eveases (fat); * Fretwork —Fret-work,’ ete. 
all of which have wou hundreds of npoun nds. Foothall, Cricket t, Hints, and THINGS 
LOSING COMPETITORS KNOW Orne ABOUT. Positively suarantced 
you can make your own First-Clu-s *MIDDLES' for Pevrson's Wer *SIMP: LET 


‘Liabilities 


tor * Answers,’ ' HEADS OR TAILS’ for‘ Tits-Bits,’ ‘ FINALS‘ for: Wok y Dispatels? and 
‘SA * for Ideas,’ with Witty Bits,’ equal to 
. , ’ 
£200.—‘ Desire—Energy’s Spur. 


£25.-—' Cold and Damp-—-Conclusion— Welsher’s Pursuit.’ 
£20.—‘ It Seems Strange—Tough Steaks ‘“‘ Eschewed.”’’ 
ANOTHER ‘WITTY BITS’ TRIUMPH: 


‘ ANSWERS,’ January. 11th—2nd PRIZE, £50. 


‘Wanted — Wreaths ‘Before’ Death.’ 


Allof which were wade with * Witty Bits.” Scores of other prizes 
With the Bris rit *GOLDEN * Edition «1 * Witty Bits’ will; tsa Te scht FREE :: EDITOR'S 
SPECIAL ADVICE to competitors about 


COUPON ADDRESSES, 


which is of the atmost importance in trying for FIRST Prizes. 

URGENT !— The large seit Of £3300 ras perilonsly neae beang fast oe Sal yle ty! 

Address, (See * Anwrevs,’ Dec. th, p. 161.) 

LISTEN, COMPETITORS !—If the competitor had used the ‘Witty Bits" 
advice about co=een Addresses he would NOT have been " pcrilously 
near" losing £300 

In the wonderful ‘GOLDEN’ Edition of ‘ Witty Bits,’ too, there is an aleolutely unique, 
wonderfully successful * Systean ' for making YOUR OWN expert 


IFOOTBALL 


FORECASTS and COAL-SCORING PREDICTIONS. 


The whole lot seut in one parcel, free from observation, for 1 2. 
Tr. Wr. BELGRAVE, Author, 
Belgrave Publishing Co., 75 North Street, BRIGHTON. 


OSMOND'’S 


ADVICE TO ALL COMPETITORS IS 


FOLLOW ME DURING 1913. 


1 AM REALLY CONVINCED THAT THIS YEAR WILL BE EVEN MORE SUc.- 
CESSFUL FOR ME THAN 1912 WAS BECAUSE CONCENTRATION. IS THE 
KEY TO SUCCESS, AND MY MIND IS CONCENTRATED ON SOLUTIONS, STYLE, 
AND WINNING, 

a 


EVERY WEEK MAKES ME MORE CAPABLE AND MORE CONFIDENT—AND 
MY CONFIDENCE IS BORN OF SUCCESS. 


AM | NOT ALWAYS PLACING NEW WINNERS BEFORE YOU? 


REMEMBER, THAT ONE OCCASIONAL WIN ONLY MEANS PURE LUCK, BUT 
CONSISTENT BIG WINS, LIKE MINE, PROVE MERIT AND EXCLUSIVENESS., 


IN MY LAST ADVERTISEMENT I GAVE DETAILS OF £2,253 WON BURING 
1912. § NOW QUOTE A FEW OF MY RECENT WINNERS bed CAPTURED 


850 


‘sWORKING MAN—AFTER ELECTION NOBODY. £209." 
“BACKING HORSES—EERTH’S DEATH SOMETIMES.” 

‘SEEN THROUCH—SISTER SUDDENLY HOARDING.” 
‘«BABY’S RATTLE—BUSINESS HOURS EXCESSIVE.” 
«MY WIFE WANTS—MERELY SEVEN-SEVENTHS.” 


LATEST PREMIER WIN--“ ANSWERS”-- 


MOTHER’S PRIDE— 
MINUTE TOOTH EXHIBITION. 


IF YOU WISH TO WIN A PREMIER PRIZE IN ANY COMPETITION, THE WISEST 
PLAN IS TO OBTAIN MY SOLUTIONS. NO FREE SOLUTIONS BUT VALUE FOR 
MONEY. ONLY ONE SET OF TERMS- ALL LINES GUARANTEED EXCLUSIVE 


TERMS (ANY COMPETITION): 4 Solutions for Is.: 4 per weck for 
one month, 3s. 6d; 13 weeks, 10s.6d. Stamped and addressed e: velone 
for each week's cfforts. 15.5 commission on all wins OVER £1 ii value. 


HERBERT OSMOND, 


BURTON ROAD, BRIXTON, LONDON, §.W. fay 


wee 


aver the Coupon 


£300. 
£50. 
£50, 
£250. 


A 20-H.P. MOTOR-CAR 
@ UPKEEP for ONE YEAR 


THOUSANDS OF OTHER VALUABLE 
-PRIZES FOR SMOKERS. 


Ask your Tobacconist To-day for Godfrey Phillips’ 
“GOLD FLAKE CIGARETTES,” in the GREEN Packet. 


In that GREEN Packet you will find ten of the best GOLD FLAKE CIGARETTES the world can 
offer, with particulars of the many valuable prizes, including a splendid 20-hp. MOTOR CAR as 
First Prize. 


Should YOU win it, it will not cost you a single penny for upkeep for twelve months—you will not even 
have to buy the petrol. 


This is the staggering offer made by Godfrey Phillips, the world-famous 
“ii tobacco manufacturers. 


The Competition is open to everyone. 


It is so simple that everyone has an equal opportunity of winning. There 
is no reason whatever why YOU should not win it. 


Jolly spins in the country during the week-ends. Glorious days at. the 
seaside drinking in deep draughts of life-giving ozone. 

Independence of trains, taxis, and trams. 

That’s what the winning of the first prize means to you. 


oi | REMEMBER ALWAYS in buying Godfrey Phillip’ GOLD FLAKE 
i y CIGARETTES you are buying the finest Gold Flake Cigarettes made 

ay in Great Britain, apart from the Prizes which are offered for the 
mi ? Coupons inserted in the Packets. 


For an outlay of threepence you can obtain a packet of 


GODFREY PHILLIPS’ 


GOLD FLAKE 
CIGARETTES. 


Buy a packet of GOLD 
FLAKE CIGARETTES 
in the GREEN Packet 
TO-DAY, and read the 
simple conditions for the 
winning of a 20-h.p. Motor 
Car and thousands of other 
valuable prizes. 


Sold by Tobacconists everywhere. 3° 


RS Ra Se et Sea GODFREY PHILLIPS Ltd., London. 
LWARSAAY Sue. " ; Oe ee 


So, 6 RR « 


AEM Lethe sare 


